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I . , Introduction 



1. Proposition 2^. On Noy.e,n^ber i;, 1980, 2| million 
Massachu'aetts- voters--more than' 80 percent of those registered 
to vote — went to -the polls for the general election. Much of 
the interest was in> the presidential' elect Ion, and the' state 
and federal legislative races. But there were also a number, 
Qf sign}.ficant .referendum questions on the ballot. Question 
2 concerned a^aw proposed by initiative petition, universally 
known as Proposition 2| because of^ its central" provision. The 
question was su^imarized on the ballot as follows •( numbering 
has been added):. 

sumIIary \ 

The proposed law wquld limit -certain taxes, and change 
laws relating to school budgets arid compulsory binding 
arbitration. . 

(1) It would impose a limit on state and local taxe^ on 
real estate and personal property ^equal to of the 
full and fair cash value of the ^ property being taxed. 
If a Iqcality currently imposes a tax greater than 
2h% of that cash value, the tax would have to 'be' , ^ • 
decreased.by' l5^ each year until the 2^% level >is . ^ 
reached. If a locality currently imposes a tax of less 

I, than 2|^, it would not be allowed to increase the tax 
^ rate. ^ In either situation, a city or town could ral^e 
, its limit, by a 2/3 local vote at a general election. 

(2) The proposed law would provide that the total taxes on 
real estate and personal property imposed by the state , 
or by localities* could never be increased by more *than 
Z^fo of the ,total taxes imposed for the preceding year, 
unless two thirds of the voters agreed to the inQrease 
^at a general election. ^ ' ^ 

. ■ . ^3 ' 

(3) • It would further provide that no^ law or regulatiori • 
which imposes additional costs on a city or tjfewn, or 
a law granting or increasing tax ejxemption., w)^ld be 
effective unless the state agrees to assume the\added.. . 
cost. A division of the State Auditor ' s Departrteht ^ 
would determine the financial effect oT laws andxregu-^ 
lations on the various localities. * ^ 



(1;) . The proposal would limit the amount p'f . money i*eguired^.y 
[ to *be appropriated for public schools to that amount 
voted upon by the local' appropriating authoMty, 
[thereby ending school committee Tiscal aut6npm^3^. • . . 

\(5) • It would also repeal the'law which provides for compA;il- 
sbry binding arbitration when lab'br negotiations . v 
concerning police :and fire personnel come to an impasa-e. 

:(6). In addition, the petition would provide' that no county, 
„. di'strict, or authority could Impose any annual /increase, \ 

in 6osts on-^a locality of greater than of^ the total 
: ^ the yeaij. before., ^ • ' . - /. ' ^ . 

(t):' The 'proposed law would also reduce 'the ' maximum excise 
tax ra^e on motor v'ehicles from $66 per thoozsand, .to 
$25' per' thousand , -. • ,. /^.>^^- 

* . * ' • . <> ' ' ' ' --^ ' ■ ' 

(8) and it wdiild -allow a state income tax deductiorli: equal 

to. pne .half of the rent paid fpr. the taxpayer ' s 'prirrcipal ' 
place of residence. v ' ' 

o ' ' . . " . ^ ' , ' * s .5- ^ * 

•:*.*•.■''.'. f • 

The Question read: ^ ' - 

Do you. approve .of a law summarised below, which wa^ 
■ disapj^roved by ^the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
on May 6, 1980,*'' by a vote of '^nd on which ' 

" vote v/as take'n by the Senate before May 7, ISSG?^ x 

By the landslide margin of 59 to i;l .pe3?cent,, thevoters did 

. ■ ' ■ • , " , ■ ' ^ ■. ■ 

approve. Proposition 2j was to, be' law. 

2. Background '. In one stroke the voters ha^ radic^ai^y changed 
the context And protsess of government for Massachusetts^ 35l 
cities and towns. V/hy had they done so? 

A .full study of the background of Proposii.tlon 2t' remains 
to be done. But some factors seem indisputable: 

--A long - standing perception , paj?ticularly strong in 

the business community, that the level of overall . taxation . 

and expenditure in Massachusetts was , very high relative , to 

other state^: Massachusetts was "Taxachusetts" . '.Whether o'r 
~ ' " ^ 

not it was true--and itwas frequently debated — its influence 
is undeniable. 
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""An equally powerful perception that Mas sachusetta / 



citizen 
tax dollar. 



governtnent w.l^s often corrupt dr Inefficient ; tl>e 
did not get'an adequate return for 'hl's or her 
WtflleC Proposition 2| was being debated, fq^r Instance, the 
Ward' Co.tnmlsslon was Invest Igatlng corruption In^ the^ award 
of state building contracts. Periodic scandals In the 
clty'*of Boston, always prominent In metropolitan newspapers, 
tended to affect attitudes toward all local government. 
Arid there-^ was a general conviction that public 
•protected by patronage or civil service or unions or school 
fiscal autonomy, \do not w'ork as hard as others. Polls 
consistently revealejd a low lev'el of public confidence In 
state andlocal government. 

A portion of voter urihapplness was directed at the 
public schools. An^analysls of voter attitudes based on 
a survey conducted Immediately after the election f.ound 
that 25 percent. of the "Yes" vote for Proposition 2t -could 
be accounted for by perceptions of s(3^ool' Inefficiencies , 

desires for less school spending, and expectations of more 

'■ c ' ■ ' * 1 • ■ * 

voter control. Underlying ' this discontent is the faat .,, . 

that (to quote the study) a ' ' 

local educatioh^spenjtfi'ng in • Mas sachusett s^i'ncreased 
by 29% between.l'976 and 1980 despite a 13^ decline . 
in the numbel^ of pupils. The resulting k7% growth 
, . in- per pupil' spending translates in?to a growth of 

nine percent, in real terms during a period when real 
•per capita income in the state grew by only one percent. 

t 

A high "burden of property taxes . This .perception 

is solidly supportable. The 198O per capita property tax 
burden in Massachusetts was 90 percent greater than 



the' national- average o^; $290. Property ^xea in Massachuaetba 

/ ' ^ % . j . 

constituted 56- percent of'direct- local expenditures, only 
29 percent nationally. ■ Higti property taxes were at least 
partially offset"*by lower sales and otbe^r^ tax'es*, but t^e . 
property tax, paid-in, large lump sums, is par^ularly - 
visible and painful. And the problem was^ not a neurone; 1 



unlil^ California, Massachusetts^ had experienced no; dramatic 
recent rise in property tax rates'. ^Betwe^n 192? and^l9B0 
no less than five special commissions and 126 legislative' 
proposals called for property tax limitations ; but none 

was enacted.- " j >■ ■ ' (, • 

recent promise of reliisf had awakened unfulfilled 
expectations. The Governor had pledged in his 1976 election 
campaign to incre^s-e direct local -aid' by more than a billion 
dollars over th,ree years to make ppssible large property tax 
reductions. In fact, the increase had been million in 

his first year, and almost nothing at ;all in the year of the 
Proposition 2| vote. Instead, he. supported a cap on l^cal 
expenditures, w.hich did restrain property tax growth in its 
first year,^ but was routinely overridden for •1960-61 to • 
cope with inflationary pressures and ,the»f allure to increase 

' ■ ' :> 

state aid.^ ^ ^ 

--The precedent of Proposition 13. The first version 
of proposition 2|, modeled after an old Massachusetts 
proposal, was introduced in the legislature just three days 
after California voters approved Proposition 13 in June of 
1978.^ Furthermore, Proposition 13 made the, initiative roiS^e ' 



, a« attractive one when tbe legislative one failed; and 

Proposition 13*3 apparent first year succesf was often 

' . -10 

cited by those who voted for. Proposition Sfv Few "Yes" 

apparently, , . " v 

voters were aware,^that unlitce Massachusetts, California 

had a large state surplus to cushion the initial effects 

of Proposlttork 13. 

- " Grassroots citizen leadership . Citizens_J^r Limited 

Taxation (CLT) , *a seven-year veteran of previous t^x-cuttthg 

^campaigns , collected 70,000 signatures to qualify its 

petition for the 1980 billot. It . spear^beaded the campaign 

for passage, with important financial assistance from the 

Massachusetts High Technology Council, a high tech lobbying 

group. Opposition was led by public employee unions which 

while well financed were hardly in a position to make a 

strong case to the'general public , ^despite alliance with 

the League of Women Voters and some other public interest 

lobbying groups. , 

. -- Optimi sm that Proposition *'2| would not cut services . 

A post-elecVion voter survey found that votei(s for and 

against^ Proposition" 2|- shared a belief tliat corruption and 



inefficiency 
'and a desire 



are widespread inlSjl^sachusetts goveimment, 
to keep service levels high {except welfare), 
but sharply differed on their expectations cancerning tbe^ 
effects of ^Pr^oposition 2|.^ "Yes" y were optimistic 

that Proposition 2h would reduce waste a1id corruptian, so that 
service. cuts would not be serious; "No" voters were more 
pessemistic , partly 'because they tended to locate the problem 
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' primarily in state government^ and unders^tjD^^^ often 
thatl5'''Yes". voters that Proposition 2| placed no limits 

on state t>axation and expendituri^ (since it did not 

> ■ ■ . "... 

utilize property taxation), ^ . , 

3. Crisis . Passage* of Proposition 2^ initiated what is 
best described as a nine month governmental crisis in 
Massachusetts. At the center of it were state and local 
officials > who found themselves in a very uncomfortable 
position. Many of them had campaigned against Proposition 2^, 
prophesying terrj.ble consequences for. essential services if 
it passed. Now it had passed, by a statewide margin ao 
decisive that except in'those few communities whicl? had 
voted against it, its mandate could not be questioned. 
Their leadership had. been repudiated; but they .were still 
in office, now with responsibility for 'implementing the ' 
new law^in full view of a very suspicious electorate. And 
the law impoj'tantly changed the rules of their game; they 
would have to learn to play it all over again. 

The situation of local employees was even more difficult. 
The game they now had to play was musical chairs:, scrambling 
for remaining positions in the midst of wild rumors about 
the number and "^pe, of chairs that' would have to be removed. 
Their unions could now do little for them escept fight' to 
influence the layoff rules. ' 

^ Surprisingly, statewide civic leadership was litt'le ^^n 
evidence. The directorsof CLT and {to a lesser Extent) of 
% the 'High Technology Council were well positioned to speak 
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for the sijfpporters of Proposition 2^; and they did so 
frequently and forcefully. On the ^ther side, leaders 
of the fight ajgainst 2| (the League of Women Voters and 
the unions) withdrew t^ regroup. Having come together 
to step on t'he ant hill', the general^ public was now for 
the most part. fragTf.ented into indiv^^duals and local 
int^est group^ scurrying to hold on to the services m^ost 
important tp them. % 

The media served as mirror and perhaps magnifier 

w 

of the turmoil. It was a difficult story to cover, 
because it was at least 35l stories. Boston Globe 
readers learned about Pelham (population 1200) which' 
proclaimed itself too small to survive under "Proposition 

2|; about iPreetown (population 7^000) which held *an auction 

i 

to raise money lost to 2|; abdut Hopedale (population 3,900) 
which announced it was firing its fire department. " Piling- 
clippings was an ■ impossible task; it seemed that every ' 
story was about Proposition 2^. Indeed, in those months 
of crisis it se,emed that every other word one heard or 
saw was "2|". ' ^ , 

\\. This study . During this crisis period Massachusetts 
school districts were ftruggling to prepare their budgets 
for the 1981-82 year, the first undej? "Proposition^ 2|. 
The budget process was affected in two ways: 

--Local school di stricts lost their fiscal au-tonomy , 
the power of their school committees tc^\ determine their 
own budget totals. Previously if a city council or town 
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meeting refused to appropriate funds for a school committee 

budget, ten taxpayers could take them to court to force 

the appropriation. Now the local appropriating authority^ ^ 

could set its own cap on the school budget "bottom line \ 

(However, this provision did not apply to Boston,; governed 

in this respect by separate legislation). There were • ■ 

new actors in the s'chool budget process. - 

'--School budgets, like budgets for all other municipal 
services, were now heavily constrained by the limitations • . 
of Proposition, 2| on the p.ocal property tax levy; often 
requiring' sizeable cuts in overall expenditures. Once 
the size of the pot was determined, schools, police, 
fire, public works,. and other services would have to . ' 

compete f'or their* share of it; and similar b^rcpetltion 
would also"* occur among departments and programs^ within ' • 
:the schpol department,- . ^ 

Correspondingly, two major q\jest ion and some^ subquestions 
provide the primary focus of this study of school budgeting for 
the first year of Proposition 2^: , 

(1) Kow did the e*nd of- fiscal autonomy affect school 
budgeting procedures ? Who were the new actors, and what 
roles did they play*?* How did the roles of, the old actors 
change*^ Who gained power? Who lost power? 

(2) What changes in school spendl^ng ' resulted from 
Proposition 2| in the first year ?| ^ 

.,--How was school spending affected? We^re the 

effects distributed f|irly among the C'ommptlwealth ' s 
school districts? . » 

ERIC 11 



--Kdw . successful were S'Chool districts in competing 
with other Icxcarl serv^ices for ^ sh.ar.e of " the 
reduced revenues? Wfere budget cu.ts ' di^ributed 
• ■ . fairly? * . ' ' ^ \. — - ' * 

--What strategies were e.jTlployed by/schoolL districts 
to absorb required' budget cuts? What kinds :af 
priorl^ties were a.dopted,' and wby? ' , ' ■ 

Underlying both, of these questions i's a deeper arid rmorQ 
difficult one: * What^- was the-firs't year^ impact of /Proposition 
2h on the e^ducat ion ;:of Massachusetts school children? ( 
The ^tudy will draw from a variety of sources: 
^- research reports on the first year of Proposition 2^; 

■ : - . : ~ ■ " ■ ' / . ■ ^ ' 

--interviews cbr:i4ucted in siy divei?se municipalities 

; - ■ ■ VS.:-- ■ • - 

with participants ln\school. budgeting, processes , including. V 

: ■ . . ■ ; ■ ■ ; ' ■ ■ ^ ' 

superlnte.ndent s , principals , sc'hool c brftni t tie erne n, city 
councilors, 'City managers, mayors, and lead^a, of civic 



groups; 



-- newspaper arti^cles ' in the Bp^on' Globe and local 



newspapers;. • ^ ^ 

■ . - . ■■ : . ' ■ ■ ( 

--oersonal experience as organizer and chairman ^of ".an 

' : — ' : ■ ; ■ ■ s'' . J. 4 

afctiv.e local citizen group mo.n^itoring budget i^ng' under 
Proposition 2^., And as a participant in "( abortive) \ef forts 
to form a post-election statewide citizens coalitiop. 

The paper is described in its title as "a citizen v . 

: ^ . '■ • ' y V ■ * 

assessment". Th&ffey^ is to say, its viewpoint^ is. no,t that * 

of a gocial scientist or professional educator, or • 
public administrator. ;. Riather It-^ia that of a college teacher 
who has also served as a consul tST^, administrator, or 
cfercmi^sion chairman in several Massachusetts cities, and 



was drawn into the Proposition 2| crisis as a parent 
and citizen deeply worried about its effect on local 
services in general, and education iij particular. 
Some of these worries have proved exaggerated; some 
have not; and some new ones have emerged. 

This paper, then, is in the nature of a personal 
report, a recapitulation of one citizen's education ' 
concerning Proposition- 2^. Its aim is not merely to 
present the results of that education, but rather to 
share the educational process 'with the reader, and to 
recreate an extraordinary period of high dramia. 

The presentation has begun chronologically; so 
far as possible , it will continue chronologically, 
through the budget process: from determination of 
local revenue limits (Section II) througff establishment 
of the school share (Section III) , to articulation of 
school budget priorities ( Section IV), and an account, 
of the appropriation and distribution oT new state 
aid (Section V). The final section summarizes the first 
year impact on school spending and decision-making, 
and discusses the impact on education. An attempt will ,be 
made to tell an orderly, story; but it must be remembered 
that during the crisis,, period from November, 1980 through 
July, 1981 the situation was anything but orderly. 
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II. Determining local revenues 

1. Implementing the law. Under Proposition 2|, the first 
order of business In municipal budgeting must be to establish 
the jLotal a^nount available for expenditure In the coming 
fiscal year. Unfortunately, in the first year .especially 
this was extremelj dlfMcult. Firstly, determination of 
the local limit on property taxes depended on specification 
or the t'otal "full and fair, cash valuation" of the property 
tax base; and this involved a briar patch of administrative, 
legal, factual, and political complications. Furthermore, 
the law set limits not ^;t>^n total expendiitures , but only on 
specific sources of revenue; a municipality could seek to 
'offset lost property and excise tax revenues elsewhere. 
Finally, it was possible to hope at least that one's 
community might be exempted from the worst effects of 2^ 
by state legislative action before the new fiscal year. 

The State Department of Revenue assumed the burden of 
overseeing implementation of the new law, particularly its 
tax limi^tation features. The law became effective on 
December 1|, 1980 (hiaving survived legal .challenges by' 
municipal employee unions); but the , Revenue Department 
delayed reduction of the automobile excise tax to January 1, 
1981, and restrict j.ons on property taxes until July 1, 1981 
(the beginning of the I98I-82 fiscaj. year). 

Excise tax losses, at least, were easy for a community 
to estimate. But they were not negligible. Statewide the 
excise tax shortfall for 1981-82 amounted to $li;5 millions, 
30 percent of the eventual firs t year loss in local revenues. 

14 
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And it often forgotten that even before the first full 

fiscal year, communjities lost some $70 million in excise 

tax revenues already budgeted for. The most immediate 

impact of Proposition 2| ■ was_tojf orce a bait-tightening 

(freezes on hiring, etc^) just to get through the 1980-81 

year (and of course to build'up a surplus for the lean 

years to follow) . , 
.The property tax limit for 1981-8? was interpreted to be 

2l pe'rient of the full and fair cas"h valuatio'n of a municipality 
property as of January 1, 198l. But how was , this to be 
determined? Clearly, in many cases one could not use actual . 
assessed valuations; these were often long out-of-date-, 
a small fraction of current mar'»cet value (sometimes leas 
than 10 percent). In fact, since the Sudbury decision of 
1971;, the Department of Revenue had been under court order 
to require revaluation of all taxable property at 100 percent . 
of current market value. 

But many communities found it expedient not to comply 
promptly. By February, 1981, upwards of 100 municipalities 
had not yet completed revaluations;, some 25 (including most ^ 
,of the larger cities) were not scheduled to do so for another ' 
year."^ In the absence of an up-to-date revaluation, the 
Revenue Department mandated use of a, state measure, the 
so-called equalized valuation , based on periodic- statistical 
surveys of market values,, and used primarily to compare 
municipal tax bases for state aid distribution formulas. 

In December and again in February the Department issued 
widely publicized estimates of property tax limits and first 

15 



year revenue l0;S.ses for most: cities arid towns. By the 
February estimate, aboiit half (mostly small town^) would 
not .have to cut property taxes (though they would of course 
lose excl'ee tax revenue). Of ttre other half, more than 
80 would oe "15^"^ communities , subject to. the msLximum first 
yefer reduction (and perhaps to k^ditional cuts in subsequent 
years) . Every one of the '30 largest: cities and towns, with 
almost half. the state's population, fell into this category. 

2. An example . Among them was listed the City of Newton, 

whose situation, while by.no means typical, ts instructive. 

4 

A relatively affluent residential ^ifeburb of Boston, 
(i960 population 63,000), Newton had carried out a 
revaluation a few years back, but rejected it after a 
flood of homeowner' p|?otests. The city was scheduleci for 

9r 1962-63, but not 198I-62. The 
hurry, not only because of the political 
but also because the undoubtedly 



revaluation in time 
Mayor had been in no 
pain of revaluation. 



state aid under the 
Now however the 



lower equalized valuation had made Newton eligible for more 



so-called lottery formula. (See V.l below) 
equalized valuation was beirfieS used for 
a new purpose, to determine th'e base for property tax limits. 
As such, it was disajstrous for ' Newton: according to the 
pub^'ished Revenue Department figures, Nfewton would lose 
$11 million in property tax revenues alorie during the first 
year"; Bei^ng a good !mayor had previously meant minimizing 
the city's official tax base; now the name of the game was 
to maximize it. 

16 



There were determined efforts to substitute a higher 
Estimate of total property value for the .equalized valuation, 
in lengthy negotiations with the Revenue Departtnerit and 
a subsequent court suit* When these failed there was no 
alternative except somehow to complete an accelerated 
revaluation in time for use' during 1981-82 Tnow only three 
months away). With^ the help.^f a lenient Department of 
Revenue (whi6h allqwed completion of revaluation more than 
halfway through ^the fiscal year), and special state . 
legislation allowing use of estimated tax bills before ^ 
completion, Newton succeeded in increasing its official 
tax bas^e to a value re\a^|^r^g no first year property tax 
losses at all under 2t. (Of course, it lost excise tax 
revenue, and' inflation took its toll), 

^ The Town of Arlingti©n, ^in'*a similar situation, was 
not so lucky. It had already contracted for revaluation 
with an outside firm; and the firm refused to' accelerate 
the process. Therefore Arlington was faced with a first 
year, property tax loss of $6 million. 

It was especially important to maximize the tax base 
in the first year of Proposition 2\ because of what has 
been called "the second 2| in . Once the tax rate 
reached the 2| percent maximum (by yearly reductions of 
up to l5 percent if necessary) total property taxes could 
increase by a maximum of 2\ percent per year, no matter 
how fast the tax base grew. Therefore, sizeable upward 
revaluations after the first year could not be immediately 
reflected in the tax rate, (This "no-growth" provision 



--User fees. This was a more promising direction. 

HELP I , a^ well-titled post-election publication of the • 

Massachusetts Municipal Association, listed a number of 

local services thjat might be made self-supporting. 

(Proposition 2k stipulated that the fee must not exceed 

the cost of service): 

--permits and license's; 
--water and sewer services; 
•-parking and recreation; 
r^J^^ — ambulance service; 

ttslL •.services -to tax exempt^i^stitutions. • 
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has since been amended to allow growth through new construction 
or renovation--but not revaluation) ... 

Thus an unanticipated consequence of "Proposition 2| 
was a strong first year impetus to finish revaluation, 
Ironica^l^, many ^ homeowners found their resulting tax bills 
higher, not lower, in consequence of s^hlfts of the t^ax ^ 
burden from previously overvalued residential and commercial 
property. Many but 'not: all bommunities 'compensated for this 
. by recourse to "classification" t^allowable taxation of 

non-residential' property at higher r^tes within. the overall 
2^ percent limitation. Still , utilities particularly 
received large first sj^ar windfalls.*^ 

3. Alternative revenue sources ^ Once the property tax limits 
were fixed, the quest for revenue had to turn elsewhere. 
The options were however very limited* 

-- Alternative local taxes .' Cities and towns cannot ^ 
impose local taxes without state authorization, which 
they do not receive. Boston, for instance, periodically has 
' sought permission for local taxation of commuters and 

9 

visitors, so f-ar without success. • 
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Analogously, a January Department of Education 

memorandum outlined the possibilities for school fee 

. expan^iot), and limitations on them. No fees could be' 

charged for participation in most courses given for academic 

credit or mandated by state law (or for materials required 

by them, like textbooks). But there was a considerable 

list of services/ typically allowing revolving funds, that 

could be fee-supported: • 

^ ^-athleticd) (through admission fees): . ^ ^ 
— non-curricular driver education; 
— adult education; 

--summer schools; lo . 

' ' --school lunch programs. 

Fees for participation in extra-curricular activities, 
such as athletics, constituted a gray area, much argued 
locally, and even on the sports pages of the Globe. 

There is ■ little statistical data on fee ,adoption 

« 

or increases; but no doubt these were universal tactics, 
in some f orm. In^ ao.me localities (e.g., Cambridge.),' 

they became a significant soikce of new income. 

.* 

-.- Federal aid. This had been a declining source of 

l^eel* revenue at least since 1976, and could be expected 

/"^ 

to dpcreaae still- further under the new administration^ • 
In fact, those experiencing most federal cutbacks during 

I-,-.'--.: ' ■ . iz 

1976-80 were just those hardest hit by Proposition 2^. 

-- St at 6 ^ aid y This sefemed at least a reasonable hope. 
But while budgfe,ts were being prepared in early I98I it 
was just that, a hope, rendered less reasonable by the 
governor's proposed' 'state budget, which included only $37 
miUlion in new local aid, less than 10 percent of local 



revenue losses under 2|. We will take up this theme again 
after finishing with the local budget processes; it was 
only resolved then, \ ■ 

: ' . --Pines for parking and traffic violations . It is 
not'^^customary list tTcketing of motorists as a revenue 
source. But in these desperate days it 'deceived serious 
attention, since the. courts returned a large proportion 
of fines, to' the municipalities (whe'n they got around to it). 
One c'ty seh£ volunteer clerics to the courthouse to speed 
up fin6 collection. 'And it> is not surprising that in this 
period police and meter , maids 'beeame much more zeialous. 
in enforcing parking. and traffic regulations, and "booting" 
scoff laws. ^ 

-- Fundraising events and campaigns . Freetown, we 
have noted, held an auction, to raise money for town 

functions. , The -mayor of Worcester announced he was going 

J ■ 

to jail, and would remain until the citizens bailed him 
out, with the proce.eds going" to a fund for school . athletics . 
In Upton, the teachers volunteered to substitute teach during 
their free periods, saving the sch^'oi $7 1.000. But it is 
safe to say that the spirit^of giving could not solve the 
problems created by Proposition 2^. 

-- Borrowing . This was not a wise strategy, since the 
fiscal pinch of Proposition 2^ would not lessen in subgequent 
years. And it was next to^ impossible anyway. Bond interest 
rates grew; and lending institutions were reluctant to invest. 
Massachusetts communities, which^ issued a total of 6i| bonds 
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in 1980, issued only 6 in I98I. Instead they in effect • 
borrowed fropi' themselves , using up one-third of tbeir ^ 
surplus "fiee cash" reserved for unforeseen bills * / 

(e.g., "in bad winters). . • 

k' ■ Fighting 2|. A number of com.munities hard _hit by 
Proposition 2^ had voted against.it. Cambridge, Bro^okline, 
and little Pelham among others filed home rule petitions 
asking the legislature to allow them "^o overrTde Proposition . 
2^ (in Brookline's case, by two ' thirds vote of a May town 
meeting). Their argument was simple: They haci opposed it, 
and their se^rvices should not be hurt by it. Proposition 2| 
itself made local override very difficult: It required a '. 
two thirds vote at a November general election, too late 
to affect the first year.'' K 

The legislature approved no home rule requests. CLT 
advocates for Proposition 2-| argued that the statewide 
majority for Proposition '2| had precedence over any local 
majorities against it; that only the voters should be 
able to override it, after an opportunity t^f live with it; 
and finally that Brookline (for example) .spent 32 percent m.ore 
for its schools than eleven other communities in the area, 
and would benefit by budget cutting. And opponents 6f 
Proposition 2| l.ike the 'cp-chairmen of the Joint Committee 
on Taxatiq^-^opposed piecei eal local revisions that would 
make comprehensive ones less likely. * • 

The co-chairmen hoped that a series of February hearings 
around the state would bring fbrward large numbers of citizens. 

r 

outraged by threats to their local ^rvices, and supportive 
' - M - 



of alternatives to Proposition 2h or amendmenta zo it. 
But in fact.these hearings were attended largely by local 
officials knd employees, in one case bused in by a union/ 
whose opposition was too obviously self-sepving. 

One tbing, at least, quiclcly became clear: At* least 
for thb first year, the cities and towns would have to 
live with Proposition 2^ unchanged. 



IITi?' . Determining the school 'shar^e . ^ . , 

1. Local diversity . With the end of fiscal autonomy, 
school budgeting became part of one municipal budget ^ / 
Vprocess, and school committees elected to oversee school 
'departments had to^compete with other municipal programs 
'and services" for a share of available revenues. > 

The magnitude of the bhange should not be overstatjsd. 
School comihlttees In Massachusetts had not levied their own 

taxes.' Rather, their budget had been Incorporated by mayors, 
managers, ov finance committees into the municipal budget, 
with their share of the tax dollar indicated on tax bills. 
And that share was of course a sub Ject , of great interest 
and often acrimony to other local officials. Especially 
so in the two years prior to the adoption of Proposition 2^r 
when total local operating budgets ( including^the school 
budget) had been sub ject to^^a-state-mandated but easily 
;?over ridden cap. - 

Furthermore,' school committees retained an- important' 
prerogative under 2|> In early January, the state commissioners 
of Education ^nd Revenue issued a joint memorandum emphasizing . 
that the local appropriating: authority now had the power to 
determine the total appropriation, or "bottom line", of the 
school budget; but that Proposition 2k did not remove from a 
school ^committee "its power and duties to operate and manage 
the public schools by determining how* the appropriated budget 

„^ 

is' to be spent. " 

Nevertheless, the context of school budgeting had now 

■ V ' ■ ' ; ■ . ■ 
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fundamentally ''changed. How in fact were school "bottom 
lines" now determined? ' i 

In one sense .there are as ;many answers as there are 
school districts in Massachusetts, as becomes apparent ^ 
if one^ briefly examines some of the dimensions of their 
diversity. ^ > >• 

-- Relation to municipalities . 297 Massachusetts school 
districts are municipal. But the picture is complicated 
by 52 T*egibnal academic and 2? reg>ional vocational school 
distri.cts. These are funded by member communities under 
contractual agreements. The end of fiscal autonomy meant 
that theirjschool committees now had to negotiate with - 
all member appropriating authorities. . If one niembei? chose 
to reduce its contribution-- which it now could do — theri' 
•there were ripple^ effects throughout the region, by 
rules concerning proportional contribution. 

-- Demographics , The largest city is of course Boston 
(1980 population 650,000) followed by Worcester and 
^ringf ieldV(l65fOOO) and eight cities in the range 
"75-110,000 (Brockton, Cambridge, Pall River, Lowell, Lynn,* 
New Bedford, Newton, Quincy) . Most of them had been losing 
population, particularly to towns in the southeast shore 
area (e.g., Plymouth), and along the new interstate Rte. 14.95- 
At the othisr , extreme , there are some very small towns , 
the smallest being Mt. Washington (population BO) • Per 
capita incomes ranged f5?om $21,000 in suburban Weston to 
$i;500 in college town Easton, while percentages of residential 
property were as high as 91 percent ' (Longmeadow, Arlington), 



and as low as '35 percent (l^oston, Chelsea). There was " ^ 
enormous variety, tpo> of- ethnic and racial composition, 
average level 'of educatiojn, geographical situation,' and 
economic base. ! ; 

-- Form^ o^ goverhmeg^t . There are 312 'towns , and'39 
cities. ' The tfewrfs are governed by town meetings, 256 of 

which' are open to all voters, while i;6 are composed of 

■■■ . 'f ■ ■ , 

elected representatives. All towns have Boards of Select- 
men elected by the town meetings, except five with town 
councils. In 31 towns there are town managers :. in 85 others 

there are other administrative officers answerable to the 

V. are 

selectmen. In all towns thereof inance committees {pj some 
name) responsible for advising town meetings on budget 
matters; but the method of their selection varies greatly. 

Most of the *39 cities have some variant of a mayor- 
council form of government. The powers of the mayor vary 
considerably; in Boston, Newton, and "Plan^.A" cities, 
for instance, tlffe position is . a strong one; in Lynn and 
"Plan B" cities the city council has more, power over 
appointments and appropriations. Four cities have city 
managers, and largely ceremonial mayors elected by the 
city council; one of>ttiem (Cambridge) elects its council 
by proportional rep'resentatidn. Lawrence has a Commission" . 
form of government, while Everett reputedly is the last 
city in the United States to have a bicameral legislative' 
body. With several exceptions,^ most have non-partisan 
elections. In a number of cities the ^mayor sits on. the 
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^ school cpinmittee, | sojnetirnes as chairman. And thB state 
legislation author\izing all" this '^s scattered .in special v 
legislative chartei*-s, and a great number of special acts 1 

3h . ' ' • • • ■ 

and general laws, r . v 

When one- adds yto /these dimensions of cpmmuniify ci^erge-nce 
local differences ^ of personality, politics , and administrative 
style, and finally, the variations of Proposition 2|'s / \ \ 
■fi;sj:al impact, it ought to be very clear, that weVare dej^ling . * 

' ■• T ' ' - ■ • \- . . ■ ■ ■ ■ •. • 

with 351 special ca''ses , Still ,• some generalizations ar^ . '^"^'^ . 
po'ssible. We shall^ present some brief case studies' ■ ^' ;• 

illustrating important alternative ways of determining ■ 

, tif^ school share. And in Section VI we summarize data ' - 
on the results of these ' allocations , and venture some - 
generalizations about.Sshif ts of power, i ' . ' ^ 

Before launching into the case stu/^es, a commetit 
is needed about' the legal- roles of mayors and city managers 
in budgeting under Proposition 2-|. Section 7 of the law gave the 
power to specify the school appropriation total to- "the ^ 
legislative body of the city or town".. This left it unclear 
Whether mayors, in submitting a municipal ^budget to that 

^ody, must merely pass on the school budget total as 
recommended by the school committee , or: could demand cuts in 

that total prior to submission. Since mayors and managers 

■ . . " ■ . . . ■' " » 

are legally required to submit- a balanced budge't, the 

•ft ' . ^ . 

question was of great practical importance in determining 
how much money would be available to them for .iDudget.ing of 
non-school services and fixed costs. v * ^. 

In April, ^1981, a Superior Co^u'r.t '' judge ..brde^ ■ ' 



^Medfo^d City Manager not to cut the School Committee 
budget request. ;In May, the State Department of . Revenue 
and- the Education Department issued legal memoranda on 
opposite :sides of the issue,;' I^;was not definitively 
resolve.d fo3; another year, when the Supreme Judicial Court 
found that the Leominster mayor had the power to reduce' 
.t'hie sbhopi committee request bef ore s-ubmitting ''it to: his- 
city council. In the absence of a resolution, city 
executives were left pretty much on their own during the" 

^firstryear. . . : 

2. Examples ' 

--Boston.. *'0f the* 351 special cases, the most special, 

'and certainly the,. most' publicized, was Boston. 

■ ■» ■ .■..•»'■ p 
://' . Iq the^ first place , its legal situation under Proposition 

' <- ■ ■•' V .. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

2| was unique..;. While the city;. was subject to the tax 
limiVat.iWs-';in **t.he ^la-^^^^^ the if^epekX of 'fiscal autonomy did' 
nbt. touch it, supersedefi'by/lbngstanding special legislation. 
Iri Boston the Mayor could/ ci^;*tb^ budget, . 

/but-inot below the previo.ua ^year.* a appropriation; the schools 
wei^ie' assured of at leiast level funding. Prior to Proposition 

...the-'Boston School Committee/ had- less autonomy than other 
°schppl^^:bmml,ttee3-;'\riow,^^ . • 

; Haweyer, in 'early 1^ 2\ crisis in 

BostonvonlyJa rather- small part ^ a larger and more immediate 

■.V. ' '"^'-^^^ ■■ "/'•■■^^ * . * '* ^ 

crisis; 'Under the so-called Tregor decision, now being., 

' ■ ^ -r- 

enforced by the courts, Boston would have to repay^.$90 million 

to $125 million in rebates to over-assessed comtner^ia^ 
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property owners. As part of his austerity progrjara, the 
Mayor had told the School Committee in September, 198O that 
it -would have to live with a level-funded budget of $195 
million, not the $236 million it had requested. But the 
Committee had already signed a three year teachers 'contract 
permitting no layoffs in the first two years. It sought court 
relief and continued to spend at the higher level. There were 
prophecies that the schools would run out of money and have to 
close in February, I98I. The Mayor meanwhile was threatening 
to lay off policemen and firefighters, and seeking a "Boston 
bail-out" from the financial community and the State House 
that would resolve his Tregor woes and keep the schools open. 

Proposition 2| entered this situation as one additional 
element of the crisis, that would cost the city another 
$100 million in lost revenues in the following fiscal year. 
There was no question of seeking exemption from it. Boston 
property taxe^s were currently 11. !| percent of equalized 
valuation, the hlghe.st in the state; and, Boston voters had 
voted for Proposition 2| by a margin, of almost two to one, 
despite a large number of resident public employees. 

Still another complication was administrative discontinuity 
in the schools: In one year the School Department had four 
superintendents — one dismissed, one dead of a heart attack, 
one temporary.. And it did not help that a School Committee 
member was indicted f or;.,bribery and extortion in connection 
with l^e award of a school bus contract. 

The Immediate financial crisis was. somehow surmounted. 
In February the Supreme Judicial' 'Court prd^^d an additional .v. 




school appropriation of $l5 million for contractual raises and 
benefits; and in April the legislature agreed to advance $9#l4. 
million in state aid to keep the schools open. The School 
Department claimed that it would need another $30 million to 
get through the year, and each week was thought to be its 
last# But in July the, actual deficit was found to be much 
smaller (although still substantial).''^ Whether the discrepancy 
was due to austerity measures or simpiy to poor bookkeeping 
was not immediately apparent. 

Now finally Proposition 2| had to be faced. The Mayor 
again demanded level funding, at $210 million — in fact a cut 
of $20 million or so bvom the actual deficit spending. This 
time the School Committee accepted the limit, and voted in 
August to lay off nearly 1000 teachers, one fifth of the 
teaching staff, in order to stay within it. The teachers^ 
union responded with threats of a strike. 

One more power center, remaining from an earlier school 
crisis, was now heard from. The Boston schools were still 
under federal court order to desegregate. The Judge now 
handed down affirmative action. guidelines for layoffs, 
requiring that four whites be laid off for every black to 
keep the percentage of black staff | at 19 percent. This however 
violated union seniority rules; the union appealed the ruling. 

This account of crisis as an apparent raunjcipal way of life 

• A- ^ 

has perhai)'s^^feo^ ot> long enough. It indicates that the Boston 
^School Colnmittee, while retaining a measure of fiscal autonomy, 
was nevertheless hard pressed to live with level funding. Some 
thought the pressure long overdue. By state Department of Educati 

' 2B 



formula Boston spent $3300 per pupil in 1980-8l--one of 
the highest rates in the state. But the Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau pointed out that when $95 million in 
federal and state grants is factored in the true, cost is 
seen to be $5300 per pupil. In an April address, the 
State Commissioner of Education launche'd a fierce and 
very unusual attajjk on "unjustifiable" spending in the 
Boston School , Department. According to a Boston Globe 
account, he unfavorably compared the Boston system with 
Spf^ingf ield, which also has a. high minority enrollment, 
a majority of needy children, and a desegregation order. 
Springfield provides more vocational education and produces 
better reading scores among ninth graders than Boston., at 
lower cost, he is reported to have said. .And he is 

a 

quoted as continuing, 

Total School expenditures in 1979-80, including 
federal funds, were almost $265 million in Boston 
and just over $66 million in Spr-ingf ield. Boston 
has ^ two and one half times as many students as 
Springfield but spends more than four times as. much. 

Kewton. This suburl^n city of 83,000 has been well- 
known for strong support of its schools. Its response tp 
Proposition 2| well illustrates that support. 

By its 1970 charter, Newton elects a strong Mayor 
every four years, and a 2l4.-member Board of Aldermen every 
two years. The Mayor is an\ex-of f icio member (but not 
chairman) of the otherwise biennially elected 9-membar 
School Committee. 

In December of I960 the . School Committee issued its 
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annual guidelines to the Superintendent for preparation 
of his budget, after prior consultations with him. In 
this year of Proposition 2| (Newton voters had narrowly 
opposed it),^he was instructed .to cut $3 million from a 

■ projected budget total of $i;0.8 million. The projected 

■ budget was the current budget adjusted for contracted 
pay raises and inflation; the cut brought it back to 
approximately level funding (slightly less). 

The essential rationale of the $37.8 million guideline 
was that by the city's own estimates of its property value 
(which differed from the state's preliminary estdmate-- 
see II. 2 above) a level-fUnded total municipal budget 
should be achievable under Proposition 2|. But, the 
important point here is not the amount, but the fact that 
, it was the School Committee's figure. Through all tie ~ 
twists and turns of the budget process, commitment to 
the quality of education in Newton was interpreted by. 
school supporters as commitment to a $37.8 million school 
budget. And indeed, that was the amount of the final 
' school Committee b^adget request, and tt:?at was th^, amount which 
was approved by the Board of Aldermen. Despite uncertainties 
sometimesi approaching panic concerning the city's revenue 
outlook.' the superintendent and 'school Committee consistently 
refused even to discuss budget fall-back positions, lest 
ammunition be given to school department critics. ' 

The Mayor's role in the school budget process was 
complex. He had been advised by the City Solicitor- that 
Propositton 2| was ambiguous concerning mayoral powers over 
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the aohool budget. In December he was reported as 
oo^e.tmg that "now the Sohool Department budget "i" "- -^ 
reviewed by the executive and the Board of Aldermen". 
But m faot he never officially sought to reduce the budget 
total. A3 a member of the School Committee, he voted for the 
original $37.8 million guideline In December, and abstained 
f.om the final budget vote In March. And his budget 
recommendations to the Board of Aldermen in April included 
the Sobopl Committee request unchanged. 

A t*n-year, veteran, the Mayor had been a consistent 
supporter of the superintendent and the schools;, and no 

doubt had no desire to appear as the villain to school 
supporters Just before he came up for re-election. So 
„ost of his considerable energies and s.llls were devoted 
to increasing. the off Iclal property valuation (II.2 above) 
and restructuring the financing of municipal services 
(e.g.. introducing a sewer use fee, and contracting out 
the ambulance service) . 

However, unofficially and in. private the Mayor _ 
forcefully argued for various school budget aavings.' Th. 
superintendent was called In for Instance to spea. long 
distance with an Idaho superintendent who was reputed to 
have achieved good educational results with larger classes. 

There was a history of antagonism between the Board of 
Aldermen and School Committee, and school supporters were 
nervous about the Board's new powers. It considered the- 
school budget m three stages. The Human Services Committee 
after a hearing first supported the school budget: but two 

32 



4ay3 later in executive session voted to cut $20,000 in order ; 
to restore equivalent funding on the municipal side." The 
school committee cried -^oul !" ; but the incident illustrated . 
the new Proposition 2| crunch: What was added to one budget ^ 
must be subtracted somewhere else. , 

The Finance Committee's turn came nekt., The Chairman - 
insisted that' it was, necessary to examine schoo^ budget line 
items in order to make a judgement about the J?ottom line. 
The Scnool Committee protested but complied.* l50 school 
'supporters were mobilized to attend the hearings -more 
than had attended School Committee hearings. The Finance 
committee finally voted to cut $250,000. an amount earmarked for 
pkyment of unemployment compensation claims, and -place it 
in budget reserve under. their power. 

However, the full Board overruled both committees, and 
voted the full school budget request, in appr6Ving the^ 
total city budget as reoommended by the Mayor. Signs that 
school supporters were now organizing to influence the c-.oming 

aldermanic elections may have had some effect. ^ 
Thus in the first year of Proposition 21 the Newton 

school Committee was successful in preserving a de facto 
fiscal autonomy.. But fundamental to this achievement was the . 
'success of the Mayor's crash property revaluation which 
made possible level funding under Proposition 2|. And 
underlying- both of, them was Newton's property affluence, 
unique among the larger cities. The dike. was clearly cracking 
After the Leominster decision and two years of the Proposition 
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2» crunch, the Mayor recently used his . Judicially enlarged 
powers to cut $750,000 from the , school budget. 

-Arlington.'^ A suburb of Boston and Cambridge, 
Arlington Is an overwhelmingly residential town of ^8,000. 
It has a representative town meeting,, and a Town Manager 
appointed by the fivelmember Board of Selectmen. H*-has 
great power over all departments except the Selectmen, 

„ mnance Committee, Board of Assessors, 

Treasurer, Comptroller, Finance v-om ± f 

and trie Schools. 

Arlington has pri.ded Itself on efficient and responsive 
government , keeping taxes , relatively low. but service levels^^ ' 
and citizen lnvolvem.ent high. In. 1980 its property tax 
levy was *6o8 per capita, low in delation to comparable . 
: cities and towns (Newton raised $879). Still, Arlington 
voted .for, proposition ai, 16/000 to .10,000. 

The major steps of the school, budgrt process before 
Proposition 2i were as follows: 

(1). By December 20 the School Committee «as required 
to give tentative approval to a complete budget. Since 
1,77 a nrogram budget format had been used. 'Budget components 
were, developed by school administrators wording closely with 
school committee subcom.mlttees : elementary, secondary, 
' pupil personnel, and operations and maintenance. , 

(2) in February the budget was normally reviewed by the 
Town Finance Committee, a 21-member appointed body which 

; advises *he Town Meeting on all budgetary matters. 

(3) in March the Schbol Committee considered revisions 
suggested by the Finance committee. and a public hearing 
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and voted it,3 final approval of the budget. 

(l^) In late March or April the Town Meeting received 
the final school budget in the form of an article in the 
warrant (i.e., one of the list of expenditures to be • 
decided) . Members voted on the Finance Commit tee^' s, m.otion 
to approve or not approve the budget. 

Under fiscal autonomy, the. School Committee was usually 
assured of success at the Town Meeting. The Courts would 
uphold the^ right. oX.^^ 



much money it needed to run M:he schools, exacting penalties 
for Town Meeting resistance. , 

- Under Proposition/ 2| there was no such guarantee. Now 
the Finance Committee^ budget review and recommendation became 
much more important,/-the final School Committee vote much 
less important (atAeast with respect to the budget total). 
And clearly the School -Committee required guidance at an 
earlier stage i/its deliberations, before the tentative 

December vote. /' ^ 
In the first year of Proposition 2| the preliminary 
estimate was/that Arlington would lose^6.2 million., or 
20 percent of its local tax revenues (assuming that the 
State's equ'alized valuation would be used as the measure , 
of propert-lr value) . How much must be cut from operating 
budgets, ind how were these cuts to be . di s tributed? 
The Chairman of the Finance Committee concluded^ that the 
total 'cut from operating budgets would be 20 percent, and 
that it/should be. allocated in proportion to the size of 

i 
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current departmental budgets. The School Department share 
was about $Q percent, or $3.1 million. This guideline was 
accepted by the Town Manager, the Board of Selectmen, and 
the School Superintendent. 

The- Superintendent had already prepared a pre-2| budget 
totalling $17.1 million, an adjustment of the current $16.1; 
million budget for inflation end pay raises. Now he also 
prepared a "worst case" budget of $13.3 million as required • 
"bflli^Trrianb?^^^^ 
the School Committee, which had not been a party to the guideline, 
refused even to debate it. Instead/a third budget of $ll4...9 
million was prepared, which the School Ccmmittee felt was the' 
minimum that they could live with. On the eve of the public . 
hearing they gave it tentative approval, in the hope that 
it could be funded through revaluation, state aid, or savings 
elsewhere in the town budget. 

In the absence of firm revenue totals, the Finance 
^ Committee recommended postponement of Iths , Town Meeting ■ 

until June. In eaJ^J.y.May, the Selectrrien organized an ad hoc 
Budget and Revenue Taslc, Force, composed of the Finance 
Committee Chairman, Town Manager, Treasurer, Comptroller, 
School Superintendent, and a Selectman. This group reduced 
■. the total cut required from $6.2 million to $2.5 million, 
mainly by utili zing 'their state legislator's (accurate) 
prediction of new state aid and by committing almost all 
of the town's "free cash" 'surplus. As a result, the Finance 
. Committee was able to recommend to >the Town Meeting an - 



increased school budget of $15.!+ million, which was adopted. 

Thus the Arlington first year "bottom line" emerged from 
a/complex cooperative interaction of a number of town leaders. 
But this was not new; behind it. they emphasize, was a . 
history of good relationships, particularly between Superintendent 
School Committee^ and Finance Committee. ^ 

—Worcester '.^ A metropolitan central city of 162.000 ' ■ 
forty miles west of Boston, Worcester has a "Plan E" . : 
Council-Manager form of government. The city is administered _ 
by a City Manager appointed by the City Council. Legally 
the Council can subtract but not add , to the Manager's- 
budgets; but he is described Jas responsive to its requests. 
'The Council chooses pne of its number as Mayor, whose- main 
duties are to preside over the Council and also the School 

Committee, < , ' .... 

. , The' incurpbent Manager in 1980; had , served for thirty 
years; 'and was legendary is a' powerful and politically < - 
adroit administrator./ Before' Proposition 2| he, of course " ■ . 
had no legal - power: over the Schopl Committee liudget total. , • - 

it seems clea^ -that irf f act he |ad sor:e ^role 'in > - 

determining it. He already, supervised the Worcester. Vocationa:!- 
Technical High School; no great change under Proposition ^ 
was required to bring tt.e 'school Department • also' mor^ Jirectli . ' 

under his administrative wing. ^''vv-T ::'' - . ' ' " ' 

■ : Worcester was' a "15^" city Wquired to lower its property 
levy by 15 percent or $12.5 million in the fir st ^ear while ./ 
losing $3.U million in excise. ^The City Manager allocated , 
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1981-82 budget'cuts among his departments (now including 
the School DepartmW) strictly and mathematically in 
accordance with their percentage of the current I98O-6I . 
budget; the school share was 1+2 percent. Department heads 
were instructed to i^repare three budgets . at 100 percent . 
66.7 percent/ and 33.3 percent of the required^ revenue cuts. . 
The strategy was to begin with the deep'est cuts, and "^ut 
back" positions and programs as 'the city: found- new sources^ • : 

(e.g., user fees) to fund them. . — ' 

By February theVddle budget was the operative one. 
Accordingly, the Supel-lntendent prepared a I98I-82 budget 
cutting $1^.5 million (8 percent) from the current year ' , ' 
total c(r $$54: million. ^ 4fter only;,three meetings -the 
Sc4ol Committee approved According to a^ member, there 
wag considerable time pres sure from the City Manager, ^nd - 
■ ^.very little back-up information in the budget.. ' -^.y;--:,:^ 

By the middle "of March the City Manager had not yet 
'^"siibmitted his budget to the Council. whCle?^ awaiting f f|p 

further: clai4flcatiortvof^:the;,^citjr's revenue picture. v,; .;,- 
"There was hope that in ^the" end^the '^best case" 33-3 ^mv^ 
percent cut, bud^t level woul4;:be achieved, through new w, * :, . ■ 
state "aid.,^ lut "■these/ hopes wereVdashed when Worcester . ^ ' 
redeived-a demand from the- State De^par^ent of .Educatl^ao;: . 
for.Ve^a5:ment of some^ $1^.7 million lk;ml|kculated pre^ 

educatipnal aid. 

Wpi^^ster's first year response to the end of f tscai-V ,, 
autono4"feustrates a th&d -pattern. ' Here ^he Sch^ol^.r ■ 
..^p^r^nteniient became su^^^<^| 'to'- the direct^ budget^su^^^^ 



of a strong executive. liVce any. other department tread.. . v rf 
while the school Committee's role was at least temporarily 
wea\cened if not effectively, eliminated. ■ 

'-^^^-Lynn This noi^' shore city of 78.09O is a declining 
manufacturing center, with a, proud history but many of the 
current:problems of an inner city.'^ It has a Mayor.Qouncil 
form of government in which the Mayor, elected for a 
two^year.term. also^is ex-officio Chairman of the School • 

Committee^. '^^^^ J f • ^ : ; 

LYuShas alraJiition of intense politlP^,,,^'^^ 
itself, in a multiplicity of power centers .^^-h^ch engage 
.in.of-going competition for dorhinance. Thus the Council 
^■'ts played a strong role in the supervision df executive 
•departments, although of ten ' it self .fragmented into the 
differing interetts of its ward con^ituencies . . « ^ • ' 

By Department of Revenue estimate, Lynn's effective ^_ , 

f property tax rate in 198O-81 was sfecond only to that of .|. . 

^'i^ton; and almost 70 percent o^;*a^vo^ers supported Propos|i.n 
^2^. It was scheduled to lose approximately; 5 million '--f^^^^ 
in.^ax revenues in the &st year: the total requlreci budgetX^|| 
■#Uron^^the current total adjusted for inflation and pay 
\ncreasesy-was4;iUmated^tc^be.$l5 mill^pn..&Of this ^^^^^f^ 
. the school share was accc^j^1?g to the Mayor $7.5 tnill^;^;%^. 
according to the' City Council, it was >6. 2 million; whjpj^^^^^ 
the ScWol Committee itself argued for $3>75 milli|j^ , . 

:. Tlir school Committee had (directed thi- ..S^|^rint^fct 
to prepare, budgets f^r each of.these bot^lofn' lines ; but in ' 



April It wa= preparing to approve the *3.75 million^ version 
(despite the Mayor's role as -Ohairman) . It argued that.?;. 
Lynn's school budget la really offset, by some $17 mllUon . ^ : ^ 
Chapter 70 state educational aid ^Wtiich .^bes:^!"^^:;^^^ 

general fund (see va^below) , so that the, school^s^a^e' of.; 
,iocii'Y,eyenue ,loSs%si^effe.5tlveiy only 2? perceni,"or $3.75 .^ ^ 

■mllitcfei -rrhe e^mlttee 'feared that If It approved deeper 
^^uti -itH^^WOuW become flna^^^^ ' 

uhiikSi!?;;that the Council, ,>io^^^ 

the /sShiols. , However, , At -was undei; no;illglon that the 
batti^^was won: it^expected the 0ounc^;t6 send the budget 

right baclc for further cuts. ■::-7:--~k. 

.■- Thus InLynn we find still a ,fourth;pro<.edural pattern ■ y^^ . 
of response, to Prop6s^tlon-2i: budgete^rJr w|ri«*? '«tween 
3everal elective centers of power/ wlth;the-Si;Wbl Committed:. - 
m a legally , wealcened portion, but retWning^'conslderable 
political clout,. :n Ute April the budgetary outcome 
was stilX in douijf; ^'-v ."-' , , ' v: : ; . 

3. Budget process patterns Jhjvschool budget processes 
thit have been brief ly' characterized illustrate; two ; 
general points 'th^t mlghi perhaps survive . further .l^Aulry Into - 
the enorSius diversity of Massachusetts localities and their 
responses to the loss of .fiscal autonomy under ..Proposition 2i. 

Pl#ly, the^e Responses do seem to exhibit- one Of , • ^ 
a relatively smaW number^^f basic patterns. Intt>e- / _; 

1-ntala we have -seeri instanceia of 
determination .of (school -budget totiais we^ n ,^ ^.^^^ ^ 




■■^fr^ijg^'Sc'hool ■ Committee 'leadership; , . • 

o-;;J^^i^e.oc)tj^^ oi"i"icia^3 

officers; : :■ 
i-e7:ecutlve -Ifeadership all but eclipsing the School 

•^:^'/W;{:?S^i>mmittee;, ahd • ■ ' 

Po'^^intense poiitl^cal struggle between School Committee 
;.V.V'' y^^^ erect ive power penters. 

dtWr^'^^i^^^ are' possibl-e, and no doubt somewhere 

act\ia.;&^^^ budget processes in which a Superintendent 

plays the dominant role); and 'of course most cases will 
fall somewhere between the ^.extreme cas9s; but the -examples 
described perhaps suffice to- make the point. ^ y 

° This is not to say that the patterns are equally 
likely/ In VI. 2 below it will be sugges,ted that Proposition 2| 

/ * . ,. ■ ■ ' . y" ■^''^■.■■o'<.? 

strongly encourages budgetary centralization, asVong, 

fliii-'vey of case studl^f has found. But it does not 'enforce- it. 

* The second general- poitft ..;.i':3 that i:he~lwal response pattern 

■ -■'•■>,• 

emerges naturally and perhaps ' predictabl,-§?r f rom the local 
style of politics andj governance. Mo doubt the formal 
g.(?v.ern'rtental"st^ are' important in setting-a legal 

coJi'text for the locali^jpolitioal subcultures; but these are 
enormously influenlijLairin their own rightL Adaptation of ... 
old insti'tutions 'to a new crisis-jsituation follows paths ^. 
prepared in advance. • ' \'- 
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TVl ' t^^ei^roitii^ ^^ ^^ Priorities ' 

1?. The cor|y&::;o5'ict^ ' While' stkl uncertain 

about the total aSool appropriati<)n, school?" committees 
and superintendents had to prepare dUal^l^^^^ budgets. 
often involving* li-ge cutbaclcs. Comp],icated.^pough under . '■Jr 
.normal circumstances, under Proposition 2| bud?^^t-maki^^g^^^^^ 
was often excruciatingly,. 
\ The state Depart§|t|ip|pcation tried to malce it' 
:;^a littie easier. Prop^hion% was directed in part at 
■ state mandated but unreimbursed local expenditures. The 
Education Department Wle wed its mandates, and modified 
■regulations or .iii^fi^oduced new legislation for instance • 
allowing incr^|||^> lunch and adult education charges, 
and reducing requirements for,;|^pil. transportation. 
It also reviewed the regulations of Chapter 766,- the law- 
mandating large local expenditures for special edkb'ation; 
_---but-suece3_sXuIl^resisted at|e.rnpts' to substitute a wealcer , , . 
fedeE law'for Chapter . Teellai a^pated by the Massachusetts 
Association of School Committees^ It is significant that ^|p 
while one Sf'ten heard expressions of great unhappiness- 
about the demands of Chapter 766, its. base of was " 

such that it did not become a prime target-of P^rdposltion Zi 
- tud&et cutting.l.,M/^' ^ serving about 160.000 

children. 

In examining school 'budget-making, we are once again 
confronted with many dimension8>:<^f local diversity. Among 
the most important: 
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gx£ected ch^ in to^ j^hool appropriation. 
A 10 ii£pbent ,cut requires a very different budgeting 
;iii*ategy than level funding, • or- a 5, Percent Increase.^ 
:Ut«iWtalntl^ about t,he#nal total often .Induced preparation 
ii-^iultlple budget,^ ;>Catnbrldge Is reported to' have produced 
•fo'ur' v ■ • '>.: ,^ . 

• ••• --^_^j;onU^'j>h»r^ m enrollment . In many communities, 
continuations of long-term declines In enrollment could be 
expected to cushion the effects of Proposition. 2|. In 
fact, between the .198O-81 and 1981-82 school years, 33 percent 
of school districts experienced enrollment declines greater 
than 6 percent, 38 percent declines between 3 and 6 percent, 
and 17 Wcent declines less *ttoan 3 percent; only 12 percent 
registered increases.^ Declining enrollment Is the factor 

that most complicates the interpretation of Proposition 2|' a • . 

impact on education. We -shall return - to. it later. • . 

_,'.Per pupil expenditure . In Massachusetts there has 

been very wide variation in per pupil educational expenditures 

it is said that 'the disparity between communittes at the 
" 5th and 95th percentiles is the largest in the*- cpvintry. 

The highest quintile in 1979-80 spent on average $2700 

per weighted pupil, almost double the expenditure in the ^ 
. lowest quintile.'^ (The weighting takes account V additional , 

services needed by bilingual, special education, and low 

income pupils) . 

-Relationships between school committees, school 
. administration , and school ^taff. In some the superintendent 
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was new and in a weak position: Worcester, for instance, 
had an interim. superintendent . In others the superintendent 
was well established, with strong school comirdttee and 
community support. In still others. Proposition 2| 
intensified latent'power struggles between superintendent 
and committee. And a similar spectrum is to be found in 
relationships with employee unions. As a matter of policy 
union members would not participate in drawing up budgets. 
But th-:y of course , sought to influence the results, through 
pre-existing contract provisions, public and private 
lobbying, legally mandated "impact bargaining'Vconcerning 
layoff decisions, and possible court actions or job actions 
Union contracts imposed powerful • constraints on budgeting 
decisions, though.in some cases the unions agreed to rene- 
gotiate their contract?, or waive certain provisions. 

- Educabional priorities . There was much talk in 
this year of Proposition 2| of "f at" , "muscle" , and "bone". 
Everyone was for cutting the fat. But of course, one 
person's fat was another's muscle, or bone. Not much 
blatant waste was to be found; more frequently It was 
the hard choice between expenditures all of which could 
_ be j.ell. argued. And here differences of educational ^ 
philosophy became prominent within communities, and 
between communities. ^ * 
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2. Two examples . The interplay of many of these factors 
is illuminated by a recent monograph comparing school 
budget preparation under Proposition 2| in Newton, apd 
Brookline, 

At first glance these communities are too similar for 
fruitful comparison. T'hey are contiguous residential 
suburbs just west of Boston,^ each often identif 1 ed , as 
politically liberal, each voting against Proposition 2t 
(Kewto:: by a much smaller margin). And they were each 
well-known for "lighthouse" school systems, with strong 
and long-established superintendents. But in the preparation 
of their school budgets for the first year of Proposition 2^ 
they are found to have been strikingly different. 

— Newton has a^ school traditi on of admini s trat ive ; ., 
decentralization; ■ principals have a great deal of:^pw&p::: 
ovei: budgets for their schools, within the amount allocated 
to them. Also, by 1981 the Newton system had been living 
for a decade with declining enrollment; its numbers had. 
fallen from l8,097 in. 1973-71+ to 12,i+26 in I98O-8I (and 
. they would fall another 6.i+ percent the following year) . 
The Super intenden-t had received a lengthy education in 
retrenchment. A number of "schools had been closed; and in 
1977 a .hostile school committee had demanded that he prepare 
a level-funded budget (which it then increased). In the 
course of this exercise, the Superintendent had initiated 
the practise of going off on retreat with his principals 
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and central staff to establish fei consensus on budget 
priorities, especially important in a decentralized 

ays tern. ^ 

V When Proposition 2^ passed in Kovember, 198O the 
Superintendent had an excellent relationship with the 
current School Committee Chairman. They agreed on the . ' 
basic strategy of preparing just one almost levgl-funded 
budget (although it was consistently presented as a 
$3 mii-lioh cut,, from an inflation-adjusted projection) . 

In the cour^e';Jaf a retreat with administrative staff 
in November andye^ings with the School Committee in Decem- 
ber, budget guidelines were roughed out. The goal would 
b^V '^ba;!^^^^ qaintaining, "to the: extent possible, 

■ '•^'^al'cy^bie^^ by looking first at all areas 

'A"otttiei t^^ instruction. The: Superin- 

tendent was given a great deal of flexibility in working-out 
the details of staff and other cuts -that would be required. 

In December, the School Committee voted to close one 
elementary school, rejecting staff recommetidations to close 
a second.. Proposition 2| probably hastened the closing; but 
it would have come anyway. 

On February 2 the Superintendent presented his budget. 
• A total of 176 staff positions were cut, but .so distributed 
^that no programs were eliminated, and elementary school 
cliss sizes rose 2 percent, secondary 8 percent. A^great 
variety of small but nevertheless painful cuts were made. • 
The budget was termed "masterful" by the PTA; the School 
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Committee made few changes in it. But fears were expressed 
that it was a high-wire balancing act not to be repeated 
without damage tb the quai;Lty of education in Newtpn. 

— Brookline' s situation was very different. .Admlnlstrativeiy, 
the Superintendent had instituted §1 dual ^system, by which the 
principals were e s sentially building managers , and curricular 
matters were controlled by central staff. A 1975 consultant 
report Commissioned by the School Committee had recommended . ;• 
changes in this system- to increase the power of principals ; ' . 
but it remained unimplemenied, a bon^ of ^ontention betw^e^i. > 
a strong Superintendent and; an assert iv^School" .Comititteey,/| -^^ 

faction. ' , -V^^' 

Brookline had not. felt the pinch of declining enrollment; 

the total in I96O-&I had" declined . less then one percent, fi'om 

that of 1973-714.. But Brookline appeared to be hit much harder 

-than Newton by Proposition Sf. Newton fought to avoid all 

property tax loss by revaluation (II.2 above); but Brookline ,^ 

leaders seem to have expected that even after revaluation 

Brookline must expect to lose l5 percent^, of. its property A^i^J: 
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tax revenues, or $6.9 million in the first year, in additi^^|^ 
to excise tax losses.^ Thus a school system with no recen^v.-^'^ 
experience of retrenchment and no cushion of declining I-ffi^KC 
enrollment was suddently faced with the prospect of a V^ASlI 
massive reduction, first estimated at $3-6 million (20 perce 
from the current budget total ^ finally established at 
$2,214- million (12 percent). 

' The Newton budget strategy had been to emphasize • . 
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continuity, combining fiscal austerity under Proposition 2| 
with reassurance to nervous parents who might otherwise 
turn to private schools. The Brookline Superintendent chose 
a different strategy. He continued as a. leader in the fight 
against Proposition 2|, now after the election seeking home . 
rule exemption for Brookline as its escape hatch from 
educational disaster. Unfortunately, this battle was 
uitimately lost in the legislature, and had the side effect 
of inc-reasing.the panic' of staff and parents. 

Meanwhile, the Superintendent initiated a much-modified 
budget process, in which he' solicited parent and staff 
input even before consulting with his administrators. 
■Ultimately, the budget -that he presented, l5 percent less 
thahthe current one, gave priority to regular classroom • 
instruction over support services, to people over things, 
to secondary over ele^nentary schools, ;and to small class 
size. The dual ad^nltral^ ^-^^ 
. curriculum coordiSiorfei^^^n- ha^^ .assignments 
To ..preserve the.€bre"clafS:Om a^^ 
propospd to eliminate ^^;%rn^^ 
including rnusic, ar;t:2|il&:ia^ 
kindergarten; and a' number ,o|^high:^,s| 

The proposed elimination. ;of l?ro|rlmf aroused^ 
opposition and^ave an opening to School Committee opponent, 
of the superintendent. They proposed an alternative budget 
which reduced, administrative costs and saved some programs, 
by eliminating central curriculum coordination, assigning 
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this ta^'K to the principals a s^ recommended in ^the old 
consultLnt report. The Superintendent was too busy in 
statewJde efforts against Proposition 2| to fight back effec- 
the alternative budget was adopted 6-3, over his 

opposition, ' ^ . 

Within a year he had resigned. A few months later 
the Nev^ton Superintendent too had stepped down. Proposition 
2^ had perhaps taken its toll . 
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3. /'Budget trade -offs. There^are limited case materials • 
on school budget preparation in some other cities and 
tovins, embedded in municipal case studies. But it may 
be more useful at this Poi^^ survey some of the maj^or 
-trade-off^;S that were ' commoSly^nvolved in the determination 
of school budget priorities. ■ 

--Pebpl^ vs. things. This was not really a choice 
at all. In, a year of biological m.etaphors, layoffs were 
vividly described as "blood on the floor". Nothing was 
more painful to sctioal committees than to terminate 
employees, pli known to them. .One hears that the Lowell ' 
^ School Sommitt>e woul6 consider budget line items until^ 
\t reacld the administrative position of a beloved^ former 
-.--wrestli.nt_c^ac.h..._slMed.fp^^^^^ 

rather than vote. The universal slogan was "people over 
things". Equipment, mat&als; and supplies items were cut 
before salary accounti. ^J^tifortunately. little could be 
done to avoid, fuel costs v'f or instance: and payroll items 
typically constituted 8^; per cept^/^^ the school budget- 
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they could not be spared the axe. Purther^iore, while 
things don't bleed, they do wear out and break down: 
one cannot put. people over things every year. 

.-Jobs vs. WM£1- This also was not a real choice, : 
at least in the first year. Unions uniformly rejected 
suggestions that jobs be saved by opening contracts, and 
renegotiating salaries aid benefits downward. Positions - ^ 
could easily be restored, should finding become available: ■ . 
. but wjss and benefits once reduced^'might take years to 
win back. However, in- new contracts this trade-off is a^ 

continuing issue.. ^ 

--Cl^-lize vs. £ro£r^ / 
"^value was placed on. maintaining What were considered 

reasonable class sizes , if nece ssary at the expense of > 

a variety of non-mandat6d programs; guidance , music , art ,. athletics 

and others. Elsewhere, > gpeat effort was made to maintain 

a balanced program, if nVcessW^^^ 

aize/ in one very political city, balance meant allocation 
of layoffs equally among different cajtegories of ■ employees : 
clerical, ■teaching,, and so on. f ■ " 

—Fees V3. fairness . Even in program are^s wheje 
institution of new fees was a legal option, such as lupch 
charges, and (disput^dly) extra-mural athletics, school^^^^^^^^ 
committees/ were not eager to make ability tp^ pay the , condition 

of participation. , 

- Seniority vs : school need. The standard conti<actual. 
insistence on strict seniority as the sole basis for reductions 



In force ("RIP-ing") clashed ^ag-pn with a variety of 
Educational concerns of the ,c^jimn|^^ and of the/teachers . 
themselves . There was ■ the ■los^S'li^^iompe tent and/ creative^^g.<,v 
and also cheaper-ypuriger teachers. There was the f reque;t|^:g; 
resulting mismatch of positions and teacher ^^^mpetencies-^:^,;,:^^^^ 
In Boston and elsewh-ere, senior teacher^ and administrators- ^^^^ 
could "bump" their - juniors without regard to /competence ; 
some feared the prestigious Boston Latin School would lose 



many of its, most able faculty. And not l,east, there , 
was the loss of "last hired, first fired" pinorities, 
that might negate years of struggle for a /more represe-ntative 

faculty, _ L 

A number of strategies were employed to wealcen the 

seniority pri^Kiiple or its effects. Normal attrition 

helped. Attractive early retirement plans paid for thetj^- 
selves in salary savings. A federal co'urt ruling super- 

imposed affirmative action guidelines ori^ Boston '.s layoff 

procedures. A new Burlington Wkchers cohfract tempered 
seniority with allowances for' certification by area. 
Most radi6ally, in 'gambridge' the following year a new 
contract replaced strict seniority, by a system "channeling" 
seniority into 27 lanes by program area , discipline , and 
grade: leve 

to the success of . a voluntary, desegregation plan was a 

tnalor contractual goal both of the Cambridge School Committee 

and a majority of the teachers union. 



. ^'..-..TjilbicVc V3.^ This last trade-off has to^-:;^^^^^^^^ 

do; with process rather than;;^roductt m^'it "bet^er to 
' start with a "worst case" budget, putting bacVc budget it^ms 
as the revenue picture Impro^d; or to begin with-, ^,b^tt^r 
i:^ 'or^^Sat case budg^t^vNutting bacVc only as' forced. .-t p . 
' political an(i fi^s^cal constraints?;., . , • ■ 

Tfte case for a putbacVc stmigy was^^strong. Firstly, 
It.'corresponded to .the revenue trajectory, which began at " 
.,.|fbpos,ition 2| roc^l^ftottom, and graduall^^ ros^ new. ^ ^ . . 
'■"'sources were found, t^econdly, worst case;;:budgetin6 ^or^^^U;::^ 
■vlperhaps long-overduV examin^ion^of -ediacati^cM^ai; vag^^^^^^^^^ 
^'"■'and prfBr^ties. It demanded t^e ^^e^y "zero-based " budgeting 
that administrators had been' tallcing about for years but 
rarely implementing. Thirdly, it might: bring, home to the , 
citizenry that had- voted i|^>Jroposition 2i^;^^^ 
consequences for ; service s coulLd^^e , shoclcing them into 
support, pf. repeal or amelioration. Fourthly, it would 
ensure a future of good news: Th^.rW-^^^''''^ would^l|^^ 
aeem half full rather than half: empty. And finally, in 
personnel matters, April budgetary pes semi sm was legally 
.required: Staff had to be notified of impending layoffs.- 

However, thei^^o strong argi|||ts on the other 
" aide.:; For one- thing, worst case^"^^^^ e^rm^iiition:, 
to enemi^fe It was not a long step from thinking the 
unthinicable'to enacting it; better not to start the journey. 
Idrthermore, to publicize plans for drastic cutbacks • that , 
; ^-^i-^n Hnnpn.pqgarv. was to . be very 



vulnefraMfe;.tOv charges / of saber rattling" (V. 2 below) . 

And -it'' ■w.€^ulii--^-0^^^^^ already.. apprehensive . 

':parenta/-stude!nta^ .-and ■teachers. ..Gonf idisnce in public '::-'.::J:^^: 
'ofMciala .-wAs-vf Irea'd^^ this year of Proposition 

2|; it was:>i3e:ntial to rebuild it by credible leadership. 
On this ;^one Committees were t3?uly between a 

rock and a har¥place. Many comprp'mised, re jecting demanda , . 

to prepare a worst ^c.aae budget,, and preparing .what they 

deemed; ta be a both: edvicationally defensible :;a:nd ultimatel^. 

t^ali ^"^t^^^^^ witd;.. cutback and .'put back ^ 

optton^'' S not an eaay timejj-tq: be a |chool;; Committee . 

membai-.rdr-' Superintendent . J . ^ / 
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V.S Determining state Ald « " , ' ■'■ 

1. The at site Aid proKrama . During local budgeting, one 
Important part of the reyeriue picture remalri^ very ^ncertaln. , 
The level of atate aid" to raunlclpalltlea waa the central • , , 
■qu&^/tlon of the parallel atate budget proceasr but the atate , 
did not ae'ttle It until July, after local budget a had been 
completed, and Propdaitlon 2| had ta^en effect In the new 

■ " ■ ■ ■ ; . ,, ^ " ■ " ■ . '•' ^ > 

.f tap al ., year. '' . -• ■ ■ ^ • 

• .> There were eaaehtl'aliy three^^ype'a' of ata^^ relevant 

'■.to' achdbl .b;jidg^;tlngfv • • v-^"^/-..'^ ■ ^ . 

- - ^ducjation j RelmbUr3em6hta \were. repaymenta under, a ^ > 

variety of atatut«a for local expendlturea of the .pre vidua ^ ■ 
'Vear, particularly Involving pupil tranaportatlon, achool. - . ' 

lunchea, achooi-conatructlon, and racial imbalance. ^ No . 

- Immediate help waa -tb-be Ibokeid fpr .In thl)3 ' direction r ^ ; ' ' 
and anyway, statewide -theyv "off 3e^; W.^^^ .^hat^rlv* percent • » 

■ of 'achqol expencllturea.*, , . . ' ■ ' ^ ■ ' • 
v^r- 'r: -- Educat tonal Dlatrlbutlona were moneya allodate^/ tov _ 

th& citlea and towna under the ^dlatrlbutlon; fbrmii.U of the 
1978 Boverttit-Corilna la* :lbetter Icriown aa :Ch;apter 70) . • " " 

■ Theae Indeed were aubatantlall'they amounted. In I98O-8I to 
^ $725 million; or about '30 percent,.of atatewlde; educational 

■ ■expenditure a.^ ■: . \_ - ' i 

- - Chapter 70 funda were , tntend^d-to-^e^iual-^^^ 

\.;b)iirden among .cbmtattlear T°^5nuU ^; . 

favbr«d propeftt^pdor / ^ 

'of • studentJ^-f l^i^ cost apeciai prdgramaV However,^. 

" ' • ■ v.; \ :54 , ; ■ 



for 'political reasons a "save, harmleaa" .provision was 
v^lnsertiiaxi in the ;^ew law thafc;^'(^ amended) guaranteed ^each 

—ira-^ETTc^tr-rro^^s-tWi-ie?-^ — 

197B-t9; - . It was expected that this floor would become 
. inaignificfiint as the state a^3uftiei.d a highel* percentage ' 
qS*- local educational costs. ' But increases^in Chapter 70 
funding did not stay ahead of Inflationary and other; ittcreaaes 
iri 4ocal plr-pupil costs;?^ in 198I most of Chaptef' 70, money |. 
was still being distributed'by the .aave-harmleas ^^provision, and;* 
.pply a few ■po.»rer cities were receiving significaintl funds . 



. _ 2 

calculated" unaer~1:tier-fw 



— General Government Distributions include a-.number ' • 
,of categories, of relatively unrestr^cted^local aid,:, totalling 
$250 million in^980-8i.,; 'Most important were;.twp distributions 
chal^eUd through the Loiair Aid Fund: a portion of the state 
lottery proceed'^, and Additional Assistance or^inally , 
intended (1978) "solely for the reduction of prS^erty taxes". _ 
-The Local Aid Fund ^distribution formula (better Icnown as the^ ; 
"lo,ttery f ormula'l-kllocated aid directly in proportion to 
population, and inversely in proportion ttj per capita property 
wealth (fteasured'by the state's equalized valuation). 

On the other side of the ledger it rriust'not be forgotten 
that local aid was" orfWt^by -a variery of asses^men^ from 
other units of government: rajgional transporta'tion, water,- 
sewei^^geVUnd park authorities; counties; and.some state 
charges, in 198O-8I the City of Lynn, for Instance, received'. 
• $3.9 million from the Local] Aid Fund but was Assessed almost 
5^$3 million.^ Propo3lti"o,n Z\ capped assessments, but allowed 



"l^ percent 'annual growth^ larger than the peisnittea growth ' 
' m t.he. local propei^ty tax .levy. *. ^ ^ > >■ ^ ' 

^rriwovts^n^y^m^ / .' 

Wbs receipt of ^he/^cherfy abeetrnso-fialfed fo^ its ^olSr) ,^ 
' detailing ds'ses^ents -and^atae^ a^d 'for tl^'^e /o mi ng. fiscal* 
'. year. This w^a aefit out upon^/mpletion of the'state buci|jet-' 
proc'eaa.:." usually ^n June. , ; , . 



2. The- £tate deb^ " 
s,.tate. lawmalcers no' less than local officials in a . state 
of .3hoclc:' What they 'had failed to do. ^he voters had : 
l^^tr^on^rTtt^^ 

to Ime^?d the ti^w law, or even overturn 'it ; it was a law/ 
not a constitutional amendment. But politically this' was 
out of the, question. Dozens of amendments were in fact , 
introduced and debated over the ne^t few months;^ but none 
were .adopted before the law toblc full effect onJuIy'l. ^ 
Not until January, 1962 was a package -of amendments adopted 
"f ir^-turii4" the law by making local override somewhat 
easferV-^xempting new construction and renovation^ from 
tl.e restriction on proper.ty tax growth, '>.^nd introducing som. 



other, small changes. • , ■• 

'\ ThJ it ratheV.,qulckly became clear that the. central 
• question would be not 'how-to change th^ law but how .to live 
* , with it.^ What was the mandate of P.ro^osltlott ,2| ■ f or state 
.■go\ernment? fhree d^ominant interpretations -e^merged. 
"* 'By on& interpretation th*e law^as almSd at. local, not . _ 
. state government. -The mandate was to 'jcut local fat" 
. by reducing local revenue and' expenditures, and m state 



4. 
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ahould not bail out the cities andUowns with additional ^ 

local aid, ' .. ' 

A 'second view was that the real target was the iax ' 
structure. The hidden mandate of Proposition 2| was tax 
reform/ hot tax cutting; and the state should replace ' 
lo'st" property and excise tax revenues with increases In ; 
other taxes, distributed to the municipalities ' to ijiaifitain 

\ . V • ■ • . ' 

''s^vice levels. 

'still a third position was that Proposition 2* called^ 
_j:piL_b.elt--tlgh.teriin6.^-at all levels of government. State J 



governmept should "share the pain" by budget reduction that 
would allow increases in state aid offsetting at least 
half of local revenue, losses, without any. new state taxes. 

The opening salvo was fired by^proRoneii^s of the "share 
the pain" view, which not surprisingly included many local 
. officials. The Arlington Town ManagBi' drafted a proposal. 

supported by the Massachusetts Municipal Association and 
. the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, that would, freeze 
3 1 at.e . J p e n_dijng^^^^^^^ 

surplus'" (estimated at' $350 million) to the"citie-s. a¥d" t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ ■ • ihe "cut local fat". position soon found;its champion 
in the Governor; His proposed $6.39 billion state budget . . 
present^^d to a stlent "legislature on January 28. was higher ' 
by.$390 r„llllon than the approved budget gor the current ': 
year.' a 6.5 percent^ ncrease . "But it provided for only , , 
$^7.6 million in new direct local aid. Boston alone wa^^^ 
expiJ,cted to lose more than' twice that amount. . : ; 



I The Governor himself characterized the .proposed budget 
as "frugal". In "constant" dollars, with double digit 
Inflation factored in, it actually represented a decrease 
of $114-5 million from the current budget, he stressed. 
And it required no new taxes. 

'observers agreed that in comparison with previous state 
budgets it might be considered austere. But it appeared 
simply to ignore the crisis created by Proposition 2|. 

.. The Governor's current view of that crisis was 
cl__^ifffed three days later, in a UPI interview. He 
charfccteri'zed as "saber rattling" local warnings of police 
and fire layoffs (the .phrase became identified with him). 
He .suspected that ^ocal official?'- par^ticula^ly in Boston, 
were using scare tactics to mobilize public opposition 
to Proposition 2^. "The executive and the legislature... 
i will be very promp< and responsible in^ acting on any 
genuine crisis!', he was quoted as saying.^ Clearly he was 
not yet convinced a genuine crisis existed.^^ , 

^Etfa^Beu.8^_:Ways-apd^-ana„C^mm^^^^^ a ver y_jilow 

■■ ■ " "iT • 



deliberation on the Governor's budget. Meanwhile the 
spotlight shifted to the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
which was .the focus of efforts to change Proposition 2|, • . 
and to use it as a stimulus for tax reform. Lobbyists *ln 
this effort were for the most part participants in the pre- ' 
election coalition against Proposition 2|: the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association, Fair Share, the 
League of ^omen Voters, and other groups. They recognized the. 



need for decreased reliance on'tl>e property tax, but did 
not want to sacrifice state or local services or jobs. 
Many of them would have preferred a progressive income 
tax to generate'new revenues; but this was politically 
dead in Massachusetts after decisive earlier defeats. 
Increases in the relatively "underutilized" sales tax* 

although regressive, were considered politicially more ^ — 

marketable. In late May this coalition formed the Massachusetts 

Tax Reform Association."^ 

The House Co-Chairman of ""the Taxation Committee-supported 

tax restructuring, with its concomitant selective tax 

increases. His hope was, apparently, that the pressure 

for additional state aid, coupled with the desire to retain 

state services, would in the end produce a state fiscal 

crisis in which tax reform and tax increases, and perhaps 

relaxations of Proposition 2|, would become politically 

tolerable.^ Meanwhile, he kept the lid on the pressure 

cooker by rejecting local exemptions from Sf, and 'Worked^. 

on re form packages. ^ ■ ' ' 



It was clear to most. people, however, that in a year 

of local and federal tax-cutting state taxes would never 

be raised: significant increases in state aid' would require 

reductici'hs in other state budget ite*ms. The House Ways 

and Meejs Committee's efforts to produce a state budget 

' 'if' ' . ' ' 

were complicated by the resignation of the, committee^ 

Chairman upQn his appointment as State Auditor. 'Meani^Thile 

I'/'Concern grew about the Im.pact of the delay in setting local 
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aid on municipal budget development. A March 9 att:empt to 
diachargV^the local aid"" section of the budget" fiM3m~HWaiM " 
failed, and a March 10 attempt to direct HW&M to include 
$300 million in new local aid in the budget was ruled in 
violation of House rules. Clearly, however, the House was 

growing res tlve~as-meTnbers :-t-r-ied- to-reapohd-to their- _ 

-constituent s-l-pleas-jCor_help. Even with tbe^preaaure, the,.:, 
HW&M aaked for and waa given an extenaion on the :deadlin^^^ V 
for reporting out the budget from April 22 to May l8. 
-:_.r=^fr.h-e:^-one--def4^ni^-ire-atep taken during thia period was.; , 
the paaaage of meaaurea allowing city and town meeting 
budget deciaiona to be poatponed until June. 

The Governor had been rethinking hia poaition (and 
talcing much criticiam for hia atand that 2| waa not aimed 
at atate government) . He aubraitted a propoaal for an 
additional $170 million in local aid, to be funded through 
a decreaae in human aervicea and a alight increaae in aon-e 
taxea and feea. Thia had little impact on the legialature, 
how cojnpletej^y ^ubmei^ged iji ,i;t own efforta to' reaolve the 



dilemma/ 



EKLC 



By now moat legialatora had accepted the "ahare the . . 
pain': poaition. However, when the HW&M budget emerged it . 
contained little additional atate aid and many reductions ------ 

in human aervicea fyinding. Immediately an unuaual coalition 
Of legialator? including the' minority leaderahip and^a group 
of, Democrats concerned about' human aervicea mpved to aubatitute 
their "Better Budget" containing a $300 million incS?eaae in 
local aid. The "Better Budget" failed 70-86 but the debate 

60 
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and vote put great pressure on the House leadership. In 
an almost unprecedented move the budget was sent"bacirto 
committee for revision. Finally, at 2 a.m. on June 6.,^ 
with a July 1 new fiscal year not far away the House budget 
passed. It was the Senate's turn in the spotlight. 

The Senate V»ays and Means Committee was ready- with it s-- 
own sweeping revision. . This responded to .2| head-on by 
putting state bureaucracy and providing significantly 
increased local aid ($303 million, "up $70 million from the 
final House version). The budget reduced authorized but 
^ unfilled state positions by 11,931. cut 3833 currently ^ , :| ,;Kt 
filled positions, eliminated 32 state agencies and sey^i^^^y .^ i-'-g^^^ 

reduced 26 others. It ^^3^^;}^^^^}^ J^^^^^ 
higher education. This sW0';%;aget-:was /v^^^^ 

a statesmanlilce effort to' address th^ problem of living ^ 
with reduced income for government at all le^el?,; , it; - - -^^^^^ 
raised- many hard questions Including the impactV ?f ;possible^^^^^^ 
federal reimbursement reducti<ins. After a mar^honv tlghtlyv;^^^ 
controlled ^enty-hoir session, the budget ;pa;s.sed^ the-. SenatJ^^^^^^^^^ 
^The House f^ed to concur, and matters rested; wlfrh-. a ^^^^^^^ 
comttiittee. The first stated issue was' tl7e.^cc^^acy;■of ; -.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
various revenue estimates, but the drama. c.enter0d-:W .thje^.^^^^^^ 
. relative competence of committed" chaii^mer ^SlifiS^S^ 
Meetings were acrimonious, and some ended with >t he w^ivc.|^^^ 

of House members. . » « \ 

. „The cloclc fKid calendar advanced and local ^b^dge^^i^; wSrJ^^ 
set using clearly uncertain early local aid: :e^;t.ima^ 
the new fiscal year dawned without a state budg^;tv,tkle:--^ 
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Senate refused to join the House in providing an interim 
1/12 budget, which would have permitted spending to continue 
in all departments at the previous year's level.. Finally 
■- the conference report emerged, and on July l5 it passed 
both, branches. The Governor signed it on July 21,. and 
"cherry sheets" went out to cities and towns on July 31. • 
The first year state debate was over. 

3. Distribution of state aid. - The budget finally signed 
' by the Governor totalled $6.3 billion, not far from the 
■I ', hud^t fi&^e he had submitted to the legislature in 
Jlianuaiy. Bvit.^l^egislative eff^^^^ 

-'iSliour)^ Qf new local; vald from $37.6 to $265 uitl^lo^^^^^ 
;:('^A|cprd^ng to the p^^^ of Revenue reyi3>d" estimate 

I*. aiilhV: ri^w f iscai-^year opened on July 1, Proposition 2| , 
''-■^j-^^^M^ ffrst-^yea^ losses totalling $i;86 million. 
'''Vi&^3^i&^^9^^ of replacing more than half of lost local 
lilll&ii^y-';^^^^^ least. 
jW-Si ..localities? 
' ■■ %^hBl^ had proposed dif f erent^^ldistri- 

■'^■mm adopted neither 

}of \thi|il^^ formula. This 

^ ';'\ f ^iniOtla^Siilft^ communit.ie3 , 

•., ^^e^u^iiil^O^^^ by Proppsition,2|,. And 

:''^nJ^-|oUfet-!.-.tKe^^^^ a"^' Chairman of 

■ \ ,ysetike^s;.e^ effects on their own 

r .;;io&t^pey::||^ than i;o'percent of their 

::.^^os3es.f|& the rush to conclude the 

^ ^^budget'^iWeSs^l^^S^^^^^^ the detailed relationship 
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of the lottery formula to Proposition 2| losses. Said 
one legislator afterwards, ."T.his was li^e throwing a deck . 
• of cards in the air and 'seeing how they landed". 

. It came- as , a most unwelcome surprise to many legislators 
-^-and localj^ficial^ tA dlacMW^ after pass^e of the, budget, 
that its^ribut:i?on would not help their'^^ommuni ties very . 
much, especially after subtracting new assessments fi^o|, 
- counties an<^ regional, authorities. While some towns were to 
^ ,.e,.1v. more than 100 percent of their- revenu e loss es 



(3Ubi>rban Wayland 117^, college town Amherst 31*0?) , an|t 
,30«e older cities did weilichelsea 98*) , other commuhltles 
.«,uld get le=3 thah 25 percent (urban Cambridge 13^^ suburban 
'■■" Winston 2W). Statewide, l56 localities received more 
- than their Proposition 34 aos ses, while 53,.P^hers received 
iess than 2^: perient. In, percent;gejte».3\« :appear^ 

that the lottery lQtmu% generally . ^^^^ 
. 0ltles/and weal1!hle3t-tUs, whll8 'hurting large town 

„lddle-slze cities.'^ Mtfch anger and frustration-was ^ 

~-^xp*a3sed, -adhere were^ many_«y^ 
■bUt the die was cast for the first year. 

The remaining tasiiys local appropriation of the y 

.. . additional aid. How dla^he school, fare In this process- 
The Massachusetts Association of School Committees surveyed 
local school dlstrlcts*'on this question. Of 211 districts 
■responding, 120 reported that they had requested a share 
of the new aid; 107 reported a response to the request. 
. Of these about half received their total request: Qulncy 
V and Blllerlca school committees aslced for half the state aid. 



but received 8 percent; one fourth of the repprted requests 

were totally rejected. About ten districts said they 

got' more than they aske(i for. • . ' 

.^i;;:Si:t la unclear from the "data whether the additional 

s c h 6ol:> ^^nd i ng - was' 1 n t lie . f .or m of _..3uppl e me n t al appr opr i at ions 

or was anticipated in the original school budget 

^appropriatlo"^""l^"Th^~^^rse^ 
thevnew state aid waa. ^a c curat ely_ forecast , a 
iti'fthe June-budget; eind- one suspects that this happened 
in most of the ^chool district^;, that reported reci!iving^;-g . 

. lOO '^ercent^pi"; their ^ ^ 



VI. Outcomes 

1. Introduction . When Massachusetts school children 
returned to school in September, 198I, the governmental 
crisis chronicled in preceding Sections was over. 
State and local governments had decided how they would 
live with Proposition 2^ during its firat year The 
schools could get ori^■iJi;th the business of educating; . 
children, and, prepai^i;rig' yet anothe#budget cycle;^:?: 
ViM^hBut all was^np/>?bapk.to. nortnal";;;^^^^ 
h^^^^ its Wr^ . P"^^ ' ^hat /was 

the first year impact of Proposition ,2i on school 
spending and dec i si on- ma Icing; and most important, on 
education? In this concluding section we summarize 
available evidence on changes in spending and shifts ^ 
of power, before venturing some final remarks on 
the feducational impact , and import of Propositio|: 2|. .-^ 
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2. jCJbange! 



Uendf ng /- HOW f inally^^, BroBOsttion ,2| ' 
Appr^iJ^lations and^^j^p^itures m^the.^ ^ . 
lie rjssulta .here sumrferlzed are drawn-l-rom -, 
:V iiallip^^^ ba3;,d 6n 3tat^d^:^ata ,^ or . :^6e ^ : 

it '^^,^e^^^^^^ in this' summary budget 

' ' ^^^^'^^^ effe>;b< substantially understated^ They 
i.are''calculaSd fi-om'previous year figures, with no , ^ 
, adjustment for the double digit Inflation rate. . ; |; 

, . -By final account the total first lear local revenue^. 
•• loss resulting from Proposition 2^ wa^ rnilUon. 
^ Prope^rtr^evenues fell>311^illion, f-m $3.31.7 billion ^ 
to $3^636 billion, or 9.3 percnt. There were -also lt>sBes ^ 

of $ll|0 million in. excise taxes. 

- Local s£endins fell bj^^ -^12-*: or 1.9 percent 

- 'belo^ $0,676 billion, l^^e , differ e^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■ .of $3U8 million Is accounted f or by $265 million In new 
. Itate'aid, increases dn local user fees, and use of local 
surplus Qs.^ 



-school comn^^ however, ,dro££eOl 

^ million or.U percent ^rom the $2.1,08 biMion level 
of 1980-81. Thus rion-school expenditures, ( which .incli^^ 
non-discretionai^y fixed costs and assessments) actually 

3 

rose slightly (0.9 percentV. 

-TO' percent of school districts sfient les^^ 

in the previous m 1980-81 less t|an 10 percent, 

had do^e so. Of 6^ regional school districts respondii^g 
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to a survey {there ^s^e-^^^^^ 76 percent reported > 

^ decreasing their assessme^rits'; on:>^^^ " 
For all achoo,! districts -the.: distHb^ : . 

changes is snxm^i^^e^-^ ■ 
more than 25 perce^--<«curred: in; th^ c^^ of Leominster ; . ^ 
(population 31;. 500) . . At ■ the. ither :,ext^rnev (pppulation ; ■ 

965) increased its school apprciTiftion by. l5;w & . " 

~.~^^ri^^6itTerj^ 

- largests^school budget cutbacVlsV.aa shqwa^^^^^ 

- 'based/o^ a:; sample..of :132. .ci tie^. and _^tc^|^^^ 

sample community ; sustained^ a 5- 9 percent ^cho^^^^^^ ; 
" cut;; but in cities, and towns wi th. -populattp^^^^ ■ • ■ 

25.000 the reductions averaged mor^ ;than:;9^^p^^^^^ 
' i 3 true that these municipalities haxi also/experi^^^^^ 

greater declining ' enrollment sr but the-^ata / ' .C , . ' ^ ■ ■ 

in I980,:their expenditures per weighted; pupil Were,: n^^^^^ : - . 

" " greater on average thaa those of ^Wt^' 1inaIler"^co^^ 

-. school budgets were In asferegat^ ^ d^eplj :£ut ; I^^^ 
.' to nther "departmental budgets . ;a survey, of J3 severely . .v .. . 
af f e c tid and ■ l^~moder at e ly af f ecTed-^OTninuni-tt^^ 
aggregate departmental budget changes in each group?. It 
- was 'found that in the severe impact^ group, the schools, 
/ with 65.1 percent of the aggregate 1980-81 budget, absorbed .. 
■70'ifercent of the total:cut.In^ the moderate impact 
the'diaparity was even greateri^eiiresenti^^^^ 

. bf'the l980.8i budget. th;y auffer^^ percent^ of the^total ■ cut. 

z-..- - -r. -■ ■ ■' ■ ■ - ■ 5: .^-^ ...6. -. : y - 
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^; TABLE I 



School Commi'ttee Expenditures . , • 
1980 - 1981 to 1981 -1982 

■^I-lfrr : far i 

SjVSo |:8 . % Joil. .1:1 



-Source '-(^m'^m^^^ 
"Repo^t'on the Ef^ect^of Proposition 2| onHassachusett-s-— - 

School Districts, 1981-1.982" . ■ 



0. 



'■i V 



.fir .:. . ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ . 



fl^:;:^ 



es 



■ Impacts on PrellWinary School Budgets <_ 

: , ^change . 5-year • Fbcpend/, ^-year. 10-ye.ar , 

Population • District in . school ^change weighted per(jent percent \ 

Group ' Sample pupils committee, • per pupil pupil (c) change change 

• size 1980 budget expend. (b) I98O 'students population 

(a) FY81^F Y82 . V 1975-80 : ■ 1975-80(d) 1970-80( e) 

5O0d or less' 38 308 -3.7 -0.8 61.1; 2151+ 4-3^.7 * 33.5 

5001-10000 30 1269 -li.7 . -1.5 ' 5I1.2 1731 , -8.1 15.9 

10,001-25,000 2959 "-&.8 -3.0 56.0 1900 -9.3 H.O . 

25.001-50,00016 613^ -9.6 -5.9 61.3 1971 r^S^l -l.'V 

50,001 or more 6 11325 -9.2 -6.0 69.3 1791 -15.2 ' -5.5 \ 

Average sample 2577 -5.9 -2.5 . 58.'+ 1938 -8.5 16.3 ^ 

community • V , 

Notes: The table is based on the 132 cities and'towns f or which^ we have data 
from the June I98I survey of school committees by the Massachusetts Dept. of Ed. 

(a) Net' average membership of - students in the local school district excluding 
students attending regional schools. ' 

(b) The expenditure concept used for this calculation ^is average Integrated 

' cost. This includes expenditures made on behalf of all students in the ^ 
city or town. Including those attending reglona.1 schools.;; Source: Mass. 
Dept. of Education. - _ 

(c) [The weigl^tlng Is that of Chapter 70 See V.lJ Expenditures exclude those 
made for students attending regional schools. 

(d) Students are defined as net average membership and include' local ^pupils 
attending regional sqhools. Source: Mass. Department of Education. • .. 

. (e) Based on 1970 and 198O Census, of Population. V; 

* Reprinted with permission from Bradbury, K.L.'and Ladd, H.IJ,.-, "The Initial 

Impacts on Stat'e and Local Finances", In P2|, p. 317. , ; 
^ Municipal revenue loss after new state aid as fo of nonfixed" expenditures 



TABLE III 



Aggregate Bridget Reductions 
(bOO's omitted) 

FY 81. FY 82 



■ X 


J-/ V* ^ ^ f 

Severe Impact 


Communities 




Pol ice 


6k MS 


,62,2"23' 


-3.5 






61,519 ♦ 


-U,8 


Schools 


1+36,622 


393,369 


-9.9 


PubMc Works 




71+, 189 


'-10.8- 


Libraries 


13,297 


i.1,360 * 


-11+. 6^ 


.Recreation 


' 8,895 - 


f.6,602 


-25.8 


P61iQ,e 


Moderate Impact Conimur>ities 
19,361 19,527 ' 


+0.9 


Pi^e 


10,566 


•'10.95^, 


+3.6 


School s 


159,1|52 


151,881 

m 


r:|rl+. 8 


Public Works 27,011|: 


'26,266 


-1.5 


' Libtrbries 


3,663 


3,609 


-1.5^ 


Recreation 


3,915 


3,U79 


-11.1 



f 



9- 



" ■> 



■«!.■' 



* 



Mote: The budget figures on this tabje .are the tptals of all 
MMA- survey communities. Thus, tb« $61+. 1+1+5 minion figure 
at the top of the FY 8I Budget column ia the totaj ' 
appropriation for %11 33 Severe Impact communities in }he^^ 
MMA.;. survey. „' , ^ ' 

Source: Reprinted from the Massachusetts Municipal Assoctation 
"Report on the Impact of Proposition 2^", January, 19q^ 
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TABLE IV 



Communtty S chools Police 

Amesbury ^ -7.7 ' 

Arlington ^ '>2 n.a, 

Burlington -8.5 ""^ 0*0 ' 

Chelsea 1;.:0 

Pramingham -9. '7 1-7 

y ■ 

Mai'shfle.ld -9.0 -I'O.l^ 

Qulncy ,-19.6 -8.2' 

Salem •'I?.? \ 

Springfield -10/1 2.2 

Wayiand ^5.0 -2.9 



Fire 


streets 


Paries 


Garbage 


Llurary 




Total 


9.0. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


10.6 


ft 0 




3.5 


3.6 . 


. n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


• n.a. 


n. a# 


-O.J 




n.a. 


,-8.0 


10.1 


-3.6 




-2 0 ■ 




-1$.9 


-1.0 


21.9 




-1 Q 

* i • 7 


-1.5 


-1.8 


■11;. 8 




-6.2 
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The results are broken down by department in Table III. 
Public safety was' almost universally given highest local 
priority, recreation lowest. Public works budget^, with 
large hon-'jDersonnel expenditures, were heavily cut in 
severe 'impact communities by the "people over, things" 

principle. ^ . -' 

— THiere was, however , enormous local variation in the 
profile of budget cuts . This, is well shown by the 'examples _ 
in Table IV. 

- VJithin school budgets , elimination of t^hing-and 
'other positions .was the £rimarj - metho^ of cutting costs; 
but there were manj others . We here summarize Massachusetts 

r~« \o 

Department , of Education data. •> 
■:f,.. 11.6 percent or 7,782 full time equivalency teaching 
. .positions wei^e/eliminated, and 9.355 other. Jobs were cut. 
overall 'thar4 was a li;.3 percent reduction in total school ^ 
committee/mployees. Especially hard hit, were reading 
teacher/(22.2?5). -guidance counselors (17.6%). librarians (23.^) 
audiovisual specialists (23.8fo), and teacher aides, foreign 
. language, art. drania. and music teachers. However, while 
the'^e was a 5 percent drop in teaching expenditures, the 
Induction in general administj-ative costs was only 0.2?^. 

school committees a^lso radically ?ut evening and adult 
education; enrollment ''•'declined 1+8 percent. Pood program ■ 
support was cut by Bk.k percent; pupil participation. in 
^he lunch program dropped 25 percent. Bxtracurricular ' 
activity expenditures were cut more than 20 percent, and 
fees raised 23 percent. New equipment purchases dropped 
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36 percent, end textbbolc expenditures JO percent. 278 
schools were. closed, while 15 new ones were opened, 
on the other hand traneportatlon costs rose slightly, , 
even though fewer student, were transpo-rted: and Insurance 
and employee benefit' costs rose considerably (perhaps 
because of higher unemployment' taxes and early retirement 

incentives) . • ; 

some of these cuts ma, be attributed to declining 

enrollment. Just how much wip be discussed In Vl.l* 



below. " 
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V. 



2. Shifts of power . The end of school committee fiscal ,; : . 
•autonomy and the constraints of the property tax. cap . :. 

profoundly altered school budget processes. Pour 
generalizations emerge concerning the roles of old . \j . ; , 

and new participants (with many exceptions and qualifications)-.- 

— Budget - making £t all levels became less political 
and more hierarchical and> technocratic . This was a . 
fundamental and no doubt unanticipated consequence of the 
'tax cap. It was to a large extent mas '^ed during the first 
year's budgeting by-general confusion about the interpretation 
of the new law and particular uncertainties ' about new state 
:aid; and also 'by many local factors. But it is discernible . 

nevertheless,^' and in 'subsequent budget cycles has . 

become increasingly evident. 

Proposition 2| did not directly limit local expenditures; -v? 

communities could seek replacements for lost, tax revehues. 

But as we have seen (Section II above), the- opt lorfs were ^ j - 

very limited. The cities and towns were .not J and: are not} . ; , _ 

empowered to impose alternative Vaxes: and the user fe? ;,■ 
. saturation point was quickly reached. . • Given, good estiirva^^ 

Of the tax base. and state aid a cap' bn expenditures ,was ^'■y^^-: ^^^ 

calculable. ; .. . ^ ^^'y. • .:f - 

• • , But capped expenditures dictate top-down bu^^ltii^^^^;,^^,^ 

When budget . totals and the local tax. rate" were, 

negotiable, in the days bef Qre; Proposition' t^:ot:^K^^^^^ 

budgetary initiative could come, from below,. frcyh;J^^^ 

and program heads and their' community and legii^i^e :y^^^ 
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aupportera. One could lobby f or particular .budget' 
. ;.lncrVase3 or. restoration? without worrying about the rest 

^61" :-;tbe' budget; . for all such lobbyists 

• W win,.^lf . i^evenue3^ w 

■; Sow •V^e:.buig became a cbnatant-aum game. 

■•^n 'addltioTi: to': orie^ programr;budget .nieant/ a.- b^^ 
■ / ' some where ^l^lfe . ...'SbA^, .'w^y^.t.o:^^V^i^ ,(^ut1: hi-^^^ c pmpe Ji;t im: v 
>■ V^i'or'-aliies ..ot '■&e:::fix|il: P :f 6r';3 0ine;one^,> 

^ ;V o^ "apiri^ ' gr^)up •to•:;dlvlU0^i^ bas^:^,;:-. 
:'^';;:o:|^^3^me ,sSimpa.e'. f orth\ila^':'.An^^ 
; ■ I^Wpeate^ ' Jin -'af^bdivi^din^^^^^ 

^t->pponse.^t|,th(^e'^ demand ' • , 

■atslt^hose ■ sll ce ^^hc^ulW 




■ahbe ^ei-e ' tbu^■.:^3et,^■;^ ^^'^^''^^J-r^ 



should/ divide, 
Vs were the chi 



„j!re v»as legal ^^^m 
; '^-.o^: mayors, which ai 
: but' this w,a3^ resolve 
q favor in May, 



, ■;• t h?: :.niuTiliiS|a riRi« ?^ 1 s. ■ t h^; ; . -'^ f: 
rxeifiu t-i'V e's thiay.p^^3: '•o|r ; -t^'ily manage ra ; -.a r., • 
'^f'in :'t he , f ira:Ji;' year:'^^t)c^^^ 
'''|||eA>;e^^^g^f ^vi^me^^ • ^ 

Su^^r|uii^l^i^§ou^ 
■■^t -found^that': ''the^.me^^^ ■ i; 



''authority to the. budget. 'sub mitt ;thf\.. / 



akhool committef^efore.-aAab.niitt^ 
budget ( it^luding:- 1 he ::pro^o^ed :Wp?-ot)ri 



* to th? ■cit^ council. 




; In4jJ^- . executive ^functiori?- a^€i;;;mo^e^:di^^ 
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mM^ns. to'dei^^^^^ allocation problem, oorrespon^ngly 
' r »-/:V r^«wo■pf ill official or board/might. 



fclirled. i:^4ccaiay powerful official or boardAlgbt. a.su.e 
: '..fc^ke/ or'ali:^ appoint^. It- , 

: ' J%i4?bfe,lateMng to see how the budget allccMtlon function ^ 
#fiiyi ^ subse,ue;.t budget 

■■f^ji^iii^'^Mther^ 

# in ;the budgetary proce^^ were . achool 

Sea by 10S3 of flacal autonomy, /tid PoUce and . 

.«g.Ilons;'by tbe 10S3 of binding ar^tratlon. But therev 

: :^i^-'«^fden=e that depart^e ^""^ ■ 

>:|p&alati,^e;iobbylst= also lost vofr. at ^least over 

MMpPy->- ^ . - ^ f„f»is A repo/t on 13: municipal case 

department -.budget totals. A repo* 

Wf-r - ■ ■ ■ ■ / - ... - .-...<■ int. 



as pal' u iiic 14 w ---^-^o — / 

3tudles:fo^d that department yads bad ll**ae Input Into 
budget -aVli-tlon declalona. A Uttle recourse later.. 



^^ „..tini.3 f oiAestoration %fui^^^ "^re usually . 

Appeals t.Q- town meetings lor/reau _ ^ 

%e4ected: - According to th/ report, ..In .ome towns, local ■ , 
-off iclil. >e,ulrad that />yone proposing an jxpendlture 
:.ncrea.e:^t^town meetl^ had to propose an equivalent decrease 
^■«sa^b.r.:in the bud^".''^- "ty councils were under-slmilar 
r.pres sure ■When they/e,uested appropriation Increases. ^ ^ 

(.bW^could only -=au=e usually they had legal po-er only to 
;:^Mhe:,xecutl^ b^dget= certainly there was rarel^- .^ytblng , , „ 

■,'fuirther /to cu^) > • ■. 

Tbe PrX = ltlon 2i expenditure cap now has a limited 
■/gaiety vali: a local vote t^ override. This -was not . ; 
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a practical option during the first budget cycle under 

Proportion: 24; but the. law has since been amended to . 

::^.effi^taln overrides ea.ler (e.g., to Increase bonded 
indebtedness) .'^ A number of co^unitles have, already ^ 
availed themselves of override provisions (e.g., Cambridge), 
and one suspects that as the budget s4ueeze^>contlnue„ 
pressures will build up for more frequent use of them. 

.-ParMclEatlon of cit^ 
declined, particularly after the. first crisis year of 
Proposition 24. This Is an empirical conclusion of the , 
survey or 13 case studles.as already noted. And It is 
to be expected as a concomitant of: top-down budgeting. 
ln^^-cltl«n assessment of Proposition 24 It Is however 

, reserving of more detailed attention. Illumination w.iU , 

■ ^ i-u «ooo hi qtorv of an' unusual venture 
here be sough t throu gh the c ase history 

^inir,«tlon- a broad-based citizen coalition 
in citizen participation, a . oru . 

formed in Ne Aon to, monitor local budgetlng.under ■ - 

Proposition 2t.> /• ' X 

SOAS ai (Servlce-Out Analysis Networtc) was organized 

in .ecem.ber; 1960 at a time when It was thought that Kewton 

was faced with large revenue losses (11.2 above). 

..TO minimize destructive competition for a shrinking pie" , 

It sought participation f rom ev^ry hue of,, the local political 
V spectrum. In particular, it was. care^Uy neutral concerning 

Proposition 24 (although the organUers had opposed It) . 

According to'^he statement of .purpose ' " . . 

. .. It provides an opportunlty^^^^^^^^^ . - 

Participate with °Y';„=^^5^|?s It examines carefully 
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service cuts, with the primary goal of assuring ^ 
;■ ?he continuation of a high level of services , 
reflecting informed consensus on educational and . / 
• municipal priorities. ■ ,, J," 

SCAM was launched with official blessing, at a" January 
public meeting addressed by the Mayor and^ Schopl,|uperintendent, ^ 
The ■ League of Wome n Voters and the Newton Council ' of PTA • s ^ [■ 
leading opponents of, Proposition 2i, agreed to merge their 
; normal budget-monitoring activities with those of ■ SCAK; ' 
as did the Newton Taxpayers .Association, which had led ^ 

the local campaign for the law. .;■ 

An elaborate organizational structure quickly evolved, ^ . , 
F^ar working groups corresponded to major budget categories: . 
Education, Public safety. Public Facilities and Public 
Works, and City Administration atid Fiscal Policy. - Oth^ ; ■ 

^ were concerned with neighborhood. issues, long-range plannlng.^^^^^ ^ 

and the legal^lKd ' legislative^ f 

appointed Budget Integration group, charged with invest i6ating;|-| 
: 'principles and procedure & in . 
and'approval of -School and City budget s in the ^absence: of , ' . : . 
fiscal autonomy". Two . former School Committee Chairmen . ' ; . ^ 
and two former Fresidents of the Board of^Aldermen were among ... . 
■ those who agreed to serve. ; It wasf thought; that a group 

of . "eldei. statesmen" might be ^helpful should bitter conflict . 
. arise between School , Committee and City Hall. 

■ A Steering Com^itt^e composed of two. elected representa^ye. 
' - from eac^ working grbvip (four ; from Education because of it:s : : .. .. 
. ^size) had the task of reviewing, iategratinr, and approving ; 
their' budget recommendations (by t;wo thi^|s. vote) . ^ j. 



In 'Structure and fiinctton SCAN was thus a shadow 
government/ imitating but integrating the budget roles 
of School. Committee and Boarci of Aldermen, In February, 

.■vi ■. • ' . ■ • .• ' . , , ■■ 

■■■•V. . . . • • ■ >, . ' ■ ' I ' • 

while ^he School Commi^ttee was reviewing, the Superintendent's 
budget', ■ SCA^}' s 25 niember Education group ( itself divided.;. 
into 'subgroupsp^^was doing the same.. Its four recommendations 
were transtnitted.„^to the Steering Committee on March 1/ . ■ 
approved, and presented to the School Committee before > 
its final vote/ la March and April,' the Mayor' s revenue 
and'budget recommendations to the Board of Aldermen were 
similarly monitored; and SCAN, recommendations weire duly 
presented to^Board comrrdttees, and to the Board as a whole ■ " 

before its final vote. > 

' ' ' • ' " . ■, ■ ■ . ^ ' • • ■ ■ ■ . . 

The working groups received excellent .cooperation- from 

city and school' administrators Many of their members ■ • 



were able, and diligent, and the level of' cooperative effort . 
to. reach, consensus bef ore/deadlines was^ extremely impressive. 
And yet in the end SCAN confirms rather than negates) the 
judgement that citizen participation declines under Proposition 2|: 
Responsible budget, lobbying under Proposition 2| requires ' 



something like a shadow governmer^t.- To questipn a budget, 
a' responsible citizen group must acquire an understanding of 
./ it approaching that of its . maker^ and then; i^each a. consensus 
. ■ . dnyan .alternative. This would be hard enc^ugh/.if the group 

were given as much time and' staff jpesoUrces ^ as the budget-maker. 
' had; ft is impossible in the brief period 'between public 
presentation of a'budget and Its final .,^disposi:^ion. • ' 
SCAN tried hard; its members, 'learned more than they 
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wanted to ^cnow about abatement overlays, free cash, and 

the details of department budgets; but in thk" end SCAN 

.could reach consensus only on relatively minorf adijustmertt? , ■ 

many of them already supported by the School -Committee- or . .. ^ - 

Board of Aldermen. And by thatVtime tihere was usually ^ 

insufficient time to lobby for them effectively. It was . 

not enough payoff for all that wor'tc. ' ' ^ 

To be sure there were other reasons. for the lack of 
^ dramatic result's. Newton's revenue :cri si s>as mo.atly avoided 
by revaluation; adroit'. budgeting by the Mayor and Super-. . 
intendent left .little room f or;^riticism; and SCAN had some 
, organizational weakn^s ses . At .the time , these factors . 
loomed large. In.retrospect, SCAN is tnore fundamentally 
an Illustration of the he'roic efforts needed for citizen 
:participatic3^ in the era of Proposition 2^. Such efforts 

are only caUed forth, if'Vt all, by; a cri'sl*. V When Newton' s 

first year..'budget crisis ended, so did SCAN 2z. , 

-rThe power over school budgets of school constituencie.a 

( pr imar i ly par e nt s , admi n strfl^Qr^a: p ^e^cher s , and other . ;. ; ; 

school staf f) ..was 'weakened. .; Cljltty h^a; is merely a ^ ; 

corollary of municloal budget 'be"n^^^^^ ■ A s^i^vey; of 

. ^ ■ ■ ': ■■■■ ■ ■. . " : ■■' / ^ ■ 

•' 20 mayors' in November^ 1962 (aft«r mayoral, budget power, haq 

been, judicially confirtr.ed) found 19 agre^:ng tha t -a.s a. result 

■• of the loss ,of.,s,chool .committee autonomy ^they. had ■ gained 

greater control of the local budget process: 17. also. agreed 

that, they now had more responsibility for ■pi?eparing the. /•• 

. 'overall city, budget, and 15; said that they had gainied more . . 

. ' -DOwer than city councils over the budget process. Furthermore 
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; 12 felt that as a reault:of the loss of achool committee . y 
"T autonomy the committees ? reaponaiveneaa to the need^^nd 
. ' ■ wiahea of parents of school children^tjad w One " . 

,;v; auapefeta '(Mthp^^^^^^ 

'^' We been found m surveys^ Of town officialsVj. . 
' , ' On the other sid6 of thei coin;, achpol committee members 
: ■ in both cities- and tovins; fel^t: -weakened^ and; often demoralized, ; 

. accdrding^'o a Boston Globe sWling . in November, I98I. - 
: The ceriter of power over the.^^hools had shifted away from, them., . 
• • 'However, their constituencies could still lob^ 

' new power centers for attentioj? tP:,scbool ne^ 
■ .such efforts werfe not in g^eral very auccessful. We have 

found, that^ih/th^ of Proposition 2^ schobl^budget _ 

/ - Vtotals-wbre^VreWntly hard hi 

■-V,rwni>ipdr;budgfet3^^^^ constituencies^ . • 

^ . -thenjshaped^ thev^phool budget decisions" of . mayora, manager a,' 

■ ; f^.nce^^con«hijcte^a; -and •other; mun^ipaV budget-makers?^ ; ; ' ; . 
7, ■.;so!ne/ac€ors;ar^:;^^^^ ■ . 

: ■ cut a large bu<^et th4 a^amalle^.,.one ithough did not deter- ; 

libraj alaahl^/%ecVAae: bf^ d enrotljnent and increaaing 

. • divorce achbor parents'now 

of , voteii, muct^arger -weif tt^^^^^ \^ continued 

; high lev»l.:or police tftid>^^^ 

•. enrollment :^,roVidA ^^^^ ^ ; • 

V argument fir ^Jieep ac^^ ■ ■ 

a weak poaition relative to put^llP^^ ' 
generally , Chose not to lobB'^ actively. - , 
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-.But in .tal Icing .to city ; hall;: and :town haT-i; officials, .-. 
one- often -found in- addition tO; thM^ 'e^^^ : / ; 

factors .others no° les s': import ant ''^^^ "f 
•articulate. In partiwilar there, were^freguentlj dee^^^^ 
accumulated resentment^ pond erhlng the schoolVcommik^ 
and school^department that; deserve"; separate attention.; ' ,f Z^ V- 
In part, these ref l^ct simple f ru strati Qri-bUil t^:^^ ; ■ :\ 
a huge chunk' q£ the mutiicip^^ ■■; 
■tudgef^total ■ and -t^x rate , /was' not^;und^i^||tt<3tr .control.^^ '• ; ■ 
■It- is' npt 'typitjal of 'mayor3:^a^^ -^anageri/to . ah^r^' power ' _ , 
^gracefully; ^fno: doubt /others /agreed ;yitb/one;may^r 's vi,ew tbat;l 

• ■>■, ■ • ''Procosition- 2| .dtresn^' t go-'? ar;- enough;--! ' ^ 

' ■ . . • responsibility;, I should have control. ■ I, s-houl^have, . 
• "■' , line-it.em, as well as bottomrline control [pver • ; 
■ scti.o61 Wdgets J ."' -S. I ■ 

V, .But there is -aome^hing/llse as well... ^t^ose. who have^-- 
bad budgetary dealings' w^^^^ both; School. Ijepartments^ V-: ' *■ 
City Halls in Massachusetts .may;: confirm: tllat;^1:hey^|ave , : , 
constituted distinct:, fisc^a^^^^^^^ 
■^3ep^rate::.wqrlds.,:. Thei 

• their salary scales were' dil^ferent / /their; lo^faltie^^ 
.we^^^dlTferent.^ it' was;a,."we-?tUy^^^^^ 

.that "We beve^ our; act.toget her; over here (In City H^Il),; tbe;?; : 
don't-"; "or' th^t ;"T.bey have : had-a/blank- .chec.lc- too lopg"^ ; ; . 
■or that -"Even their custodians ma-^e ^mp^e money than 'our s" ;^^ 

'and so on. . ' , / -..o • ■ " 



'Nowhere was' this more' apparent than/ i.n peraonnipp|^ff f^^^^^^ 
In at. least pne .city,, the names of ' hon-^Qhooi^ci^^^^ 
were routinely listed in. the Mayor ' 3' butet^:and custodians • 
slated for' layoff, were allowed 'to come before' tbe City ;G Qunc.il 
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to pl.»d their oa=e= personally. These «ere "our" 
employees. menj,er= of the City Hall f#l^:. but lald-off 
teachers were Just "their" statlstle's, and It was mxob 
leas painful to remove them. ■ 

The end of fiscal autono^equlred the partial merger 

of these subcultures. .i.d. itjjMB» V*?"'""* "° 

It proceeds. ' One step tow^^l^featlon has been taken by 
school oonmlttee member^and School supporters who have 
[fchblen to run for. mayoral and city council positions to be 
. whe^re the school action Is.^^ (The fatter may be disappointed). 
Another trldge Is already provided by mayors who serve- ex 
officio on school committees. It is no doubt awkward to . 
deliberate with mayors who control the overall outcome of 
budget debate ahd therefore have great de facto power over 
line Items also, but there would be more problems If mayoral _ 
membership were ended, one city has, made the reyor Its 

school committee chairman. 

-iThe indirect £ower of sta^ 

...J uhne the direct role has decreased . 
budgeting has Increased , while tne oiro — _— 

l'^ general the state under Frfepositlon 2* has an 
increased role In municipal budgeting.' The Department of 
Revenue controls local tax revenu*. by certifying revaluations: 
and the Gove^p; and Legislature determine the, crucial variables 
of total local, aid. and the distribution, of IV.; It Is ironic^ 
t;at a measure presumably pass-.d>ti-1.a).e local government more_^ 
accountable to Its citizens In fact ma^s it mor* dependent on 
a branch of government more remote ^^d by popular perception.,^., 
more corrupt and inefficient. . ^, 
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The j-ole of tf,e State Department of Eduoatlon In 
the era of Proposition 2i le still in process of definition. 
The aaw removed'from It the po«er to ir.pose new unfunded 
mandates on the Vchool^dlstrlots . stlTJlatlng a review of 
old onesf-and a wealtenffig of some ,(IV.a). And most of . 
state 'aid? inoludlng Chapter JO ■Educational; distributions" 
(V.l), goes into the 'local general fund, from which it 
can be appropriated for any.sgurpose. The Department of 
Education was*not «o'verioyed thaj^school districts made 
esoeclally heairy first year cuts i«^fe numbers of readlnE 
teachers and guidance counselors, but coulB do little about it. 
. There 'wbuld seem to be tv.-o main options for the . 

Department 1* defiMng'a new 'leadership role. One is to 
.mandate particular statewide priorities (li.e reading programs) 
that may fall between the cracks locally-and fully fund 
.them, ss required by Proposition 2}. The second is to 
\mprcve Chapter 70 as a vehicle f*.^state support of 

eitjucation. • \ . ' . . ■ • " 

For instance, the "save harmless" provision (V.l) - 

that V<itiates the equalizing features of the distribution 

formula is now being phased out, at the rate of 10 percent 

per year. , ^ ^ 

% ■ There is a proposal by. the state League of Women Voters 

V ■ ■ ' 

■'to lm.prove the distribution formula. 

■ There is also tallc of "earmar'King" Chapter 70 funds-for 
educational use. to protect school committees from' predatory ^ 
local governments. It is not clear how this is to be 
i^complished: or that it is desirable. The Massachusetts 
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Municipal Association points out that there is ^^^local 
political remedy for mayoral excess ; at least onf mayor 
who heavily cut the school department was subs er(jti^tly 
defeated at the polls. Something like the "leve^i:A^-up" 
provision of Chapter 70 should be used'to penalize ; 
communities that fall too far below th^ state average /^o.^^^ 
puvil experiditure. But basically, the battle for^ , 
education should be- fought in each locality. 

.: Thei ability of local officials to respond to 
focal wishes and needs has already been wea^cened by / 
the revenue constraints of Proposition 2|. Local / 
democratic processes should not be further wealcened in 
the name of support for education". 
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k. Effects on education. The focus of this paper has been 
on school budget -processes and priorities in the firs$. year 
of Proposition 2^. But the primary-business of the. schools 
is education, not budset-making". And the vote for Proposition 
2i was a, vote against simple identification of service levels 
with, budget levels. In. this final section .e offer some 
tentative judgements concerning, the first year .impact of 
Proposition 2| on educational services, concluding with 
a brief discussion of it." longer range educational significance 

-Within school budgets , elimihation of teaching and 
other positions was the primary of cuttin^^ costs; ./^ 

but there were many others. We here summarize Massachusetts . 
Department of Education data. 

11.8 percent or 7,782 full time equivalency teaching , 
positions were eliminated, and 9,355 other jobs were cut. » 
"overall there was a 11;. 3 percent reduction in total sch^ool ^• 

committee employees. Especially hard^^hit were reading" 
' teachers (22.2?5) guidance counselors iUM , librarians , . 
(23.2^), audio-visual specialists (23.8^). and teacher aidess 
foreign language, art, drama, and music teachers. However, 
while there was a five percent drop in teaching expenditures, 
, the reductlorin general administrative costs was only 0.2^. 
school committees also radically cut evening and adult 
education; enrollment declined- ^8 percent. Food program 
support was cut by $k.k percent; pupil participation . in the 
lunch program dropped 25 percent. Extracurricular activity 
support was cut more th^n 20 percent, and fees raised ,23 
perSent. . New equipment' purchases dropped 36 perc^^t, and 
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i-textbook expendi^res 30 percent. 278 schools were closed.' 
M^ie 16 new ones itere Opened. On the other hand . 
Cansportation costs rose slightly, even though fewer 
s^tudents were transpqrted: and insurance and employee / 
^beneMts roW Sonsidera})ly^ (perhaps because of higher • 
unemployment taxes and early^c^^tirement inc|ntive3). . ^ 

% '^f ?-The a^ilre^ate W ' ' 

partially accounted for bj declining enrollment.^- The 
, ' , De^artmeal of Education points out that the pupil- , • 
*Vacherf ratio provides a.good measure of the relation ^ 

. letween enrollment declines an the pupil side and staff 

, outs on the teacher aide.. To quote Its findings: . ^ ^ 

Between 1980-81 and l?8l-82 the median pupU-teaoher • 
Y,oi-4ft rose bv nearly one unit f rom I5. -}>o io.^. 
?he 379 operIt?ng districts. 273 had more pupils per 
belcher ?n 1982 than In the year before Thirty of 
^hese 5ls?r:icts Increased their ratios by more than 

.V three units; 

These results suggest that In most districts, more 
belchers were elflinated than" would have been_ ^ , 
warranted by smaller numbers of pupils, ^'if^ther^^ 
a?S?stlcal measures demonstrate that pupil-teacher 

ratios rose significantly more i^^ll^^^^^^Pt^Jn^ 
with levy losses than in -those with levy gains 

Siwever7after controlling ^^^^ °^5"L'«id°'it ^ ' 
revenue--incl,udlng increases in f^ate. aid--lt 
Appears that declining enrollment and budge|^ cuts 
assumed aSout-l3uaTl|Eppnc|Tn 
■ iHaHgis Tn-THe-num5er of;, ieaching pbsitions. 

nemphasTi aHHed^ ZG 

it Bipr, be objected thf>t increases in the pupil - 
teacher ML were merely • response! to uncompensated ; . , 
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enrolimerit' de'Cltnes of previous years . However, ' this .do^s, ; 



not dpWk^ -to be \he case .. A. stttdy /o^ a farge .representative 
■sanipi;^^|^12 school districts ,f bund' that in; the f i^ year 
perlod-: ju'Mfc*Qr to: W^^ agSregat^ .pupil- 

teacher, ratfl^^'de(!vld 
=, almost all'.Df.^^^Bfe.cll.ne\:is:. acc^j 



cllne'v is acc^.rited'' f^'r'\ li?ir'' dr^mati-Q. ; : ' 
ginareases ■i^ mS^SmM^'^^^^^ .^"^^ special ;edt^c at. ion 




ii|Lf f ihg -req^uj 
d v|)rbgra'i^ 



2^. 



^m3^^i^p^<>^ regular tes/ohlrig sti't-f f : ;; 
^ped,by. l^^^^^i^i^-^*^^^^^ 

^.^^'^''^v^ll^aehiR^ 

i :bV>%e!cllnin^' e'hroll::j#.r^ ' -■.■^■f ' ■ ■ ■V^' --'^;:V \{V ^Vv^ 

. 'W--^^^-^ Dep^tmpnt rof Education : 
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^i.;|. Jiely -as'a^ ^rMm-0^^tl§^l0 ^ flSat :iear 

B^'V'^lnd-tb.i^tht^^ 

V'^'^^-andiiup^^^^^ ^ 
" ^^|*^,sucrios'^^^x;ould'b^ 

^ ' ^ "quality ;af -;^XJatl^ ^^"^5^ was'"s{lrely- :cotnj)bunded 

- .Th Mllocation ^of '/ ^feit reductions- an|t^6^^3Choolv : ' 
districS ^^^^ arbill^iryr • 

• It is difficA|Lt t6jjsp)r^^ about,, th}^. But it is ^ 
. very clear th^he^criieria used to determine school' , 
^ appropriatVor^laally had . little to do with the- educational 
needs of the^^ols, by" almost any philosophy of educatidh 
whi.<^h takes -the' enterpriae sepl^ualy. ■ 



'■.\ . , . - 



. « ^oposfesiV^ aiVwas^ a^ :earth*4lck whl^ 

ditt&fneea except ^>&^\^^n,r \ ,:j,:V;|ji'''V:vj 'V 

; ' fthfvanSe io^^^/anl'l^tess St^er.lce effects. , 

; ■ :.UrAo*™4^' Pnonty Ja,^ i^udlty ^v^n to politically 
Wr#er?^ publ^afie^asplrtments; «na sometimes to 
.■X; ^prkellon o^;'o^non>30t>riol employees, or to settlement 
' : : of aia ^^coris Ith She .School committee. Alternatively , . 
■ , allocation Tormu^^s- were usea that were basea solely ana 

:arbltrariiy'o#P«>l.ir'^^^^ '■. 
• & --ihus It •wouia be surprising maeed If school buaget 

cuts were founa to be well correlatea with aectlnlng ^ 
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-•■/■■■ \ ' ■ ''.'-83- ■ - ■ 

■'.a. ; ■ ■ \ - \ -^^ ■/ ■ • 

enrt/llment, p*er pupil expenditures, or other possible 
indicators of ability to absorb cuts. J'ust the reverse:. 
It/ appears that the schools in .the older, poorer cities, 
with arguably the greatest educational needs, were hit' 
he hardest. The question cries out for more detailed 
'study. 

There was still another source of educational 
arbitrariness. 

The distribution of budget cuts within the schools 

was also in part educationally arbitrary . It is not in 
the nature of any bureaucracy consistently to- give priority 
to the needs of its clients., School budgets were prepared 
by school administrators, and^ayoff policies heavily 
constrained by teachers contracts; each group was- s|gp.f- 
protective . ' • . . 

A study of administrative staffing in the five year 
period of declining enrollment Just before Proposition 2| 
found evidence strongly suggesting administrative self- 
|. protection, particularly in large urban centers and. industrial 

" suburb's. In 1975-76 standard economies of scale existed: 
I The larger urban systems had about ^ percent fewer admini- . 
strators per 1000 students than. ^Isidential suburbs and 
rural towns. Five years Mjter, theirXatudent bodies had 
d/miniahed ,15 percent; butHhey now 'iiad more administrators 
than before, and the ratio of administrators to atudknts had 
• caught up to that of the smaller/communitiea. This admini- 
strative growth is partLg^atlributable to the staffing 
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■ '^^^ ■ • 

Requirements of mandated; special education (ph. 766) : but 
the "lludy also found evidence, that large systems were 

. more protective of administrative .positions' and less . . ^; 
responsive to outside presaur^liil^.; economy. 

. ivn ^ the first year of Proposition 2| administrative 
self-pritection continued. According, to the ^^tate„iei.artment, 
of Education, while teaching expenditures d'eclin^d by. 

^ five percent from 198O-8I to' 1981-82, general, admi nistrative 
costs (superihtendents, assistant3^and-' staff) dropped only 

0.2 percent. • - 

Teacher s4lf -protectiveness toolc the form of insi^ijence 
on adherence to strict seniority principles in layoff s.||,. 
' 'we have already discussed the ways that seniority may ; 
conflict with educational concerns. (V.3) However, in 
view of, the following, it is arguable that failure to- 
^oh^'erve seniority would have had worse effects. 

f- Proposition 2| had-a traumatic initial effect on 
^Bctir morale'. ' The point hardly needs belaboring, 
^lat ^s important as the ultimate, actual cuts in program and; 
Itaff was the prelimihary uncertainty. .If the reality |^s , 
difficult, the expectations Were worse. However||personal 
"the collective judgement' Imbodied in Prop<?sition?^2^it was • 
difficult not to take,; if personally, as a judge\nent o\i one's 
chosen career and Job performance. Many actively sought 
alternatives; there was an I^rease in teacher absenteeism 
. attributed to job quests. Some Jumped before they were 

pushed, particularly science and mathematics teachers with 
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..Ills valued by the high tech Industrie.: A, "pln>. .UP." 
wentSit in April, i^latlonshlps among teachers were 

stral-^ea-sm the ,crds ot the president of the Massachusetts 
Teaiers ASoSlatloh, "People are thlnwng, 'Why ..e and 

6not you-".^' 'lt" l3 hard tolft.tl.ate the negative effects 
■ of all thls:t^.noil on the educational process; but th«. 
jiuat have been considerable. • 

However, the schools stayed open, and the work of 
education went on. Thanks to new state aid and local 
..cono.les„the reality was not as bad as "worst case- 
scenarios. The schUs (and public wor^s dep^^rt^nts) 
were fortunate tt^ the winter of 1961-82 was a .Ud one 
(Mother Nature was also *clnd the following year) . -And 
some feared consequences did not occur. There was for . 
instance no wholesale flight of students- from the public 

- schools. The number .of non-public Jchool students rose 

^ , 016 fror 11.50 percent to 12.36 per""* 

-overall by only 3,?lo, iror. ii.pv „ 

of the school-attending population; and local changes 
showed no correlation with effects of Proposition 2i. 
The responsibility for educating the children of 
. Massachusetts remained -primarily a public one. 

The. drama of the flr.t year' crisis was over, and the 
spotlight of media attention m^ved *l^wbere. , But -It, Is , 
Important to emphasize, m concluding this paper, that the 

- impact of Proposinon 2i on Massachusetts schools was just 
beginning'. . «v • " ' . ' 
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J.Vftar,by-jear erosion of education due to' Proposition , • 
2| ma^ be more . da^^^ 'dramatic, than its • . 

f irst ye/r Impact ; more damaging In' large part because 
it is less dramatic, and hence -not immediately visible, y . 

In the ftrst year of Proposition 2| 276 school 
districts;, with %1 percent of the state's school children, ^ 
were required to reduce their expenditures. . In the ^econd 
year, by prelitrinary budget reports this figure dropped ^ 
to 59 districts, "serving 30 percent of the pupils.^^ By 
' the fourth year, all municipalities. will probably fall .within 
the law's property tax rate limit of 2| percent; thereafter , 
their schools have a chance at an annual share of small 
.revenue increases allowed within t^e limit, and of any 

new state aid, 

. But m many cases this 'fiscal Tmprovement couW be 

merely a recipe for' ilow: strangulation. ; Even if inflation 
stays Mow and no salary increases are. negotiated,' the 
,schools;^re each year fa<e^d with unavoidable cost " increases 
^•or such items as medical Insurance pension liabilities, 

■ and"" step increases for aUging staff. ° Expend^ 

capital improvements, equipment, and materials postponed , 
in the first years of Proposition^! ■ finally' become inescapable. 
"■■'^ And pressures build up f^om demoralized parents and teachers ■ 
• to restore courses orjprograms lost, or merely, to try 

■ something new (li Ice buying computers) . Some systems, not 
so badly hurt earlier, or with a cushion of declining^, 
enrbllment;. may {with' difficulty) ..be^ble, to accommodate 
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such increases. B^t i others . especially those property-poorer 
"I55g" communities which have" to cut tax revenues twice 
or. even three times to come down to the ' levy limit, may 
fall, further behind each. year-. /The decline will no doubt 
finally become sufficiently visible to warrant local 

override of tax levy limits or state ihtervention; but. 

by that time, many Massachuset#,.3ohools may be in a 

- ■ ■ ' ■ ; ■ v^'; / ,■ • •■ . ■ 

sorry -state. '-' , . % , ' .■ ■ 

Those concerned to av§-id this .s^^^ 
advised not to aUempt to attempt |' frontal attack on 
Proposition 21 . It was^ aimed primai-ily. at the ' property ; 
tax, not at the schools; and there seems, to be very little 
sentiment for overturning it, , Furthermore,, to the^ extent ' 
, that it was directed at .school sending, and autonoffiy,^ 
it expressed fundamental voter, attitudes that . would- not . ; 
go away with Its repeal. The primary constituency of 
the schools has shrunk; but even 'more important ; the, public^ 
generally Is apparently no long^- convinced that greater 
school expenditure yields commensurate educational^ benefits 
for the students themselves ^or f^?- the largel society; - . 
in its educational bearings, Pro^s^tion 2| 'is;a dramatip 
■ manifestation of the need for thfcstoratlop of thaf 
confidence. 
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